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PEETACE. 



There is no study children take more delight in than Geography, when 
it is properly taught ; and to do so, the use of ,the Map should accompany, 
if not precede, the learning of any treatise on the subject by rote. The 
bright colours and beautiful natural outlines of its continents and islands, 
as exhibited on a globe or a chart of the world, attract the attention, and 
arrest while they please the eye. 

The reason, however, why learners not unfrequently recoil from the 
task of committing it to memory, is the array of difficult names necessarily 
presented to them at its very commencement. 

To obviate this dislike, the teacher has only, on giving them their first 
lesson, to place a map before them, and desire them to point out some of 
its principal features, as the Equator, the Poles, the Four Quarters ; and 
also the geographical terms, a Promontory, a Peninsula, an Isthmus, &c. 
This trial of their skill, aided by some short explanations, soon absorbs 
their attention ; and having heard the names properly pronounced by the 
teacher, they never afterwards forget or find any difficulty in them. 

Much interesting information might occasionally be imparted to the 
class by the teacher, in the way of explanation or illustration, suited to 
their youthful capacities. They may be shewn the extent of the British 
Empire, and the countries and islands under the sceptre of our Queen ; 
also the settlements to which emigrants go, and the spots whither con- 
victs are transported. The Missionary stations also in various parts of the 
world might be pointed out to them. They may be told whence we derive 
many of the necessaries of life ; whence come cotton, spices, and the 
varieties of fruits, with which they are almost as familiar as with those of 
home growth ; also the native countries of the different species of wild 
and savage animals; with numerous other topics and remarks, which, 
though simple enough, are new to children, and while giving a zest to 
the lesson, would, as coming from the master or governess, not soon be 
forgotten. 



Vlll PREFACE. 

As to what portions of the following pages it may be most needful to 
commit to memory, the author would suggest that only the general sum- 
maries of the four quarters, together with the whole that relates to Great 
Britain and Ireland, be so studied. With respect to the other nations, 
such as France, Austria, &c, and perhaps also India, it will be sufficient if 
the pupils find only the places on the maps ; and as this is an exercise 
they will often return to — being as easy and agreeable as it is instructive 
— the repetition itself will in time impress much of it on their memories, 
and, in fact, make them familiar with the whole. This important practice, 
however, can only be performed through the medium of an Atlas. 

In superior schools and in private families, Globes generally form a 
part of the school requisites, or at least a map of the world is visible 
against the walls. When, however, each pupil is furnished with an atlas, 
scarcely any thing further can be desired to facilitate their progress in this 
useful science, with a suitable text-book as their guide. 

The study of Geography is no doubt much impeded by a very culpable 
economy in the principals of some schools, in not furnishing sufficient or 
proper maps for the use of their pupils. They seem to rely too much on 
those that are bound up in geographies ; which, though they have their 
use, cannot entirely supply the place of an atlas or of larger maps. 

Conductors of schools, however, are not in every instance to blame, 
but perhaps oftener the parents ; who not unfrequently evince a pertina- 
cious opposition to any additions being made to their children's school- 
library, and this too of publications even the most useful and necessary 
to forward them in those branches of education which to acquire, one 
would suppose, was their principal object in sending them to school. The 
situation of teachers under such circumstances is depicted in the Bible 
narrative, where the children of Israel are required to make bricks without 
straw. 
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Btttnition*. 

GEOGRAPHY is tlie science which describes the figure, surface, and 
motions of the earth, its various productions and animals, and its 
divisions into empires, kingdoms, and states. 

The form of the earth is nearly like an orange or a globe, and on all 
sides it is surrounded by the heavens. 

Its surface consists of land and water; about one-third is land, and 
two-thirds are water. 

The diameter, round which it revolves once in twenty-four hours, is 
called its axis ; and the two extreme points of that diameter are termed its 
poles. 

CIRCLES. * 

The principal circles on the globe are the Equator or Equinoctial, the 
Ecliptic, the Tropic of Cancer, the Tropic of Capricorn, the Arctic and the 
Antarctic Circles. 

Every circle, whether great or small, is divided into 360 degrees ; a 
semicircle, or half a circle, therefore contains 180 degrees; and a quadrant, 
or a quarter of a circle, 90 degrees. 

The Zones or belts are contained between the principal circles. Thus 
between the poles and polar circles are the two Frigid Zones ; between the 
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Frigid Zones and the Tropics are the two Temperate Zones ; and between 
the two Tropics is the Torrid Zone. 
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The Meridians are lines which pass through the equator from pole to 

pole. Longitude is reckoned from the first meridian, which passes through 

Greenwich, east or west. Latitude is reckoned north or south from the 

equator. 

THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

The Terrestrial Globe is nearly a representation of the true figure of 
the earth. On its surface are traced the general outlines of its oceans, 
continents, islands, and rivers. 

A Map is an illustrated view of the whole Globe, or some parts of its 
surface, delineated on a plane. The top of a Map is north, the bottom 
south, the right side east, and the left side west. 

MAP OF THE WORLD. 

The Map of the World is divided into two Hemispheres. The Eastern 
contains the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, commonly called 
the Old World ; and the Western contains the two continents of North 
America and South America, called the New World, having been dis- 
covered by Columbus in the year 1492, or only about 360 years ago. 

The continents are also sometimes enumerated thus: Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia, in the Eastern, and North and South America in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The five great Oceans are the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, the 
Northern, and the Southern Oceans. 



GEOGRAPHICAL TEBHS. 



GEOGRAPHICAL TEEMS. 

LAND. 

A Continent is the most extensive portion of land, comprising numerous 
kingdoms and states, as Europe. 

An Island (fig. 1) is land wholly surrounded by water, as Ireland. 

A Peninsula (fig. 2) is a portion of land nearly though not quite sur- 
rounded by water, as Italy in Europe. 




6g. 1. fig. 2. 

An Isthmus (fig. 3) is a neck of land uniting a peninsula to the main 
land, or two continents, as the Isthmus of Panama between North and 
South America. 

A Cape or Promontory (fig. 4) is a portion of land jutting out into the - 
sea, as Cape St. Vincent in Portugal. These projections of the land are 
sometimes termed Point, Head, Naze, or Mull. 




H 



A Coast or Shore is that part of the land which borders on the sea. 



WATER, 

An Ocean is the largest body of water, as the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

A Sea is of less extent, as the Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea, the 
Baltic Sea; but it has a communication with the ocean by one or more 
outlets. 
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A Lake (fig. 5) is an inland sea, of greater or less dimensions, wholly 
surrounded by land, as Lake Aral, in Asia. 

A Gulf (fig. 6) is a portion of the sea running into the land, as the 
Persian Gulf. 

A Bay, though not so extensive, has a larger sweep into the land, as 
the Bay of Biscay ; and when very small, it is called a harbour, a creek, or 
a cove. 

A Strait (fig, 7) is a narrow passage of water joining two seas, as the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; a wide Strait is sometimes called a Channel, as St. 
George* 8 Channel. 






fig. 5. fig. 6. fig. 7. 

A River is a stream of fresh water running into the sea, as the Thames ; 
or into a larger river, as the Ohio. 



POLITICAL DIVISIONS, <fcc. 

A Kingdom is a territory or country governed by a king or monarch, 
as the Kingdom of Prussia. 

An Empire is usually a territory of greater extent than a kingdom, and 
embraces a number of different states, as the Empire of Austria ; the chief 
ruler being styled the Emperor. 

A Republic is a state in which the exercise of sovereign power is lodged 
in representatives elected by the people, as the French Republic. The 
head of this state usually has the title of President. 

A Federal Republic is a union or confederacy of a number of smaller 
republics, as the United States of America. 

A Principality is a state governed by a prince, as the Principality of, 
Saxe-Weimar. 

A Duchy or Dukedom is a state governed by a duke, as the Dukedom 
of Tuscany. 

A County is a portion of a country, so called because it was anciently 
under the jurisdiction of a count. It is sometimes called a Shire, from 
having been under a sheriff. 

A City is, in a general sense, a large town ; but in Great Britain it is 
a name usually given to a town that has been incorporated, and is the seat 
of a bishopric. 
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Of the four generally received divisions of the world, Europe is the 
smallest, comprising in its greatest breadth, from north to south, 2400 
English miles ; and in its greatest length, from east to west, 3400. 

Europe is bounded on the north by the Arctic or Frozen Ocean ; on 
the west by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the east by the Uralian Mountains, 
the Caspian and Slack Seas; and on the south by the Mediterranean Sea. 

Europe enjoys a mild and seasonable climate, being situated, with 
the exception of a small portion of its northern shores, within the north 
temperate zone. 

It is divided into Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, Principalities, and 
Duchies. 

The following are the principal European States; to which are annexed 
the names and the latitude and longitude of their capitals, with the river 
on which they stand : 
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COUNTRIES. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland . 
France . 
Russia . 
/'Prussia . 

g Austria . 

9 / Hanover . 



OAPITAIA. 



RIVERS. 



O 



* Bavaria 



WlRTEMBERG 

. Saxony . . 

Spain . . . . 

Portugal . . . 

Sweden \ . . . 

Norway) . . . 

Denmark . . . 

Holland • . . 

Belgium . . . 

Switzerland . . 

r Papal States 

. Naples . . 

5 / Sicily . . . 

m \ Sardinia . . 

(Tuscany . . 

vjrREECE • • • • 

Turkey . . . . 



London, on the Thames . . 

Edinburgh, on the Frith of Forth 

Dublin, on the Liffey 

Paris, on the Seine 

Petersburg, on the Neva 

Berlin, on the Spree 

Vienna, on the Danube 

Hanover, on the AUer 

Munich, on the leer 

Stuttgard, on the Rhine 

Dresden, on the Elbe 

Madrid, on the Manzanares . 

Lisbon, on the Tague 
/Stockholm . . .' . 
lOhristiania .... 

Copenhagen. . . . 

Amsterdam, on theAmstel 

Brussels, on the Senne 

Berne, on the Aar 

Rome, on tit* Tiber 

Naples 

Palermo . . . . . 

f Turin ...... 

\ Oagliari 

Florence, on the Arno 

Athens 

Constantinople . . . 



LATITUDE. 

deg. min. 

51 30 N. 
55 57 N. 
53 21 N. 
48 50 N. 
59 56 N. 

52 31 N. 
48 12 N. 
52 22 N. 
48 9 N. 
48 44 N. 

51 12 N. 

40 25 N. 
38 42 N. 
59 20 N. 
59 55 N. 
55 41 N. 

52 25 N. 
50 50 N. 
46 57 N. 

41 53 N. 
50 N. 



40 

38 
45 
39 
43 



J N. 



4 N. 

12 N. 

45 N. 
37 59 N. 
41 1 N. 



LONGITUDE. 

deg. min. 

0* 

3 12 W. 

6 15 W. 

2 20 E. 
30 19 E. 
13 22 E. 
16 16 E. 

9 48 E. 

11 30 E. 
9 21 E. 

13 24 E. 

3 33 W. 
9 8 W. 

18 3 E. 

10 49 E. 

12 35 E. 

4 40 E. 
4 22 E. 

7 28 E. 

12 29 E. 

14 15 E. 

13 20 E. 
7 40 E. 
9 7 E. 

11 15 E. 
23 42 E. 
28 55 E. 



Islands. — Great Britain, Ireland, the Hebrides or Western Islands, 
Orkney, Shetland, Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, Iceland, Faroe Isles, Zea- 
land, Laaland, Funen, Gothland, Dago, Oesel, Alsand, Bornholm; the 
Channellslands, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark ; Ivica, Majorca, and 
Minorca, or the Balearic Islands ; Corsica, Sardinia, the Lipari Isles, Sicily, 
Malta ; the Ionian Isles, of which Corfu and Zante are the most important ; 
Candia, Rhodes, Cyprus ; and in the Atlantic, west of Portugal, the Azores. 

Oceans, Seas, &c. — The Atlantic or Western Ocean, the Northern or 
Arctic Ocean, the White Sea, the Baltic Sea, the Gulfs of Bothnia and Fin- 
land, the Skager Rack and Cattegat, the North Sea or German Ocean, the 
English -Channel, the Bay o^ Biscay, the Mediterranean Sea, the Gulf of 
Lyons, the Gulf of Genoa, die Adriatic Sea or Gulf of Venice, the Archi- 
pelago, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof. 

Straits. — The Sound, between Sweden and Zealand ; Strait of Dover, 
the Strait of Gibraltar, the Strait of Bonifacio, the Strait of Messina, Strait 
of Otranto, the Strait of the Dardanelles or Hellespont, the Strait of Con- , 
stantinople, the Strait of Yenikale or Caffa. 

Peninsulas. — Jutland in Denmark, Spain and Portugal, Italy, Morea 
(anciently called Peloponnesus) in Greece, Crimea. 

* The longitude being measured from Greenwich, London is considered to have no 
longitude ; it is, in fact, however, deg. 5 min. 37 sec W. 
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Capes. — North Cape, Naze, Cape la Hogue, Cape Ortegal, Cape Finis- 
terre, Cape St. Vincent, Cape Spartivento, Cape Matapan. 

Mountains. — The Norwegian Mountains, the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Apennines, the Carpathian, the Haelmus or Balkan, and the Ural or Ouralian 
Mountains. 

Burning Mountains or Volcahoeb. — Eta*, in Sicily ; Vesuvius, 
near Naples ; and Hecla, in Iceland. 

Rivers. — The Dwina and Onega Ml into like White Sea ; the Neva 
into the Gulf of Finland ; the Oder and Vistula fall into the Baltic ; the 
Elbe and Weser into the German Ocean; the Volga, Don, and Dneiper 
are in Russia ; the Seine, Loire, Rhone, and Garonne in France ; the 
Rhine in Germany ; the Danube flows through Germany, Hungary, and 
Turkey into the Black Sea ; the Ebro is in Spain ; the Tagus flows through 
Spain and Portugal ; and the Po flows through the north of Italy. 

Lakes. — Lakes Constance and Geneva in Switzerland; Lakes Wener 
and Wetter in Sweden ; and Ladoga and Onega in Russia. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON EUROPE. 

The general geographical features of Europe differ considerably from 
those of any other continent. Its immense length of sea-coast from the 
White Sea to the Levant is deeply indented with bays, arms of the sea, 
and estuaries of rivers. Thus there is no part of it that is not easily 
accessible from the sea. It contains all variety of scenery ; high ranges 
of mountains and fertile valleys, without any of those sandy, barren deserts 
and wastes that are found in both Asia and Africa. The climate is so 
temperate, and the soil so fertile, that every description of grain for food 
can be grown in almost the highest latitudes, while in the south some of 
the fruits and flowers of tropical regions can be grown. Europe also con- 
tains fertile mines of the precious as well as other metals, and also of coal. 
The inhabitants are more active, industrious, and enterprising than those 
of any other continent ; and they have obtained almost exclusive possession 
not only of the commerce of the world, but also of large portions of other 
continents. The entire population of Europe is estimated at about 
230,000,000. 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 



The British Isles comprise two large islands : the larger of whicb, 
Great Britain, includes England, Wales, and Scotland ; the other, situated 
to the west of it, is Ireland. These, with numerous smaller isles near the 
coasts, constitute the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

These islands form hut the nucleus of this vast empire, on which the 
sun never sets, embracing in its extent imperial possessions in every 
quarter of the globe. The island of Great Britain extends from 50 to 58 
degrees of north latitude. Its length is about 580 miles, and its breadth, 
from the Land's End to the North Foreland, is about 370. 

This island is divided into two parts by the Cheviot Hills, which run 
from the Solway Firth to the River Tweed ; the portion south of this 
boundary is called England and Wales, and the portion north of it is called 
Scotland. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

England and Wales are bounded on the north by Scotland, on the east 
by the German Ocean, on the south by the English Channel, and on the 
west by St. George's Channel and the Irish Sea. Wales includes the 
district lying west of the third degree of longitude, and bounded on the 
north by tbe Irish Sea, on the west by St. George's Channel, and on the 
south by the Bristol Channel. 

England is divided into 40 counties or shires, and Wales into 12, making 
together 52. These are arranged into circuits as follow : 
METROPOLITAN COUNTY. 

CHIEF TOWBB, 

London, which, connected with Westminster, South- 
wark, and the adjoining districts, is tbe metro- 
polis of the British dominions. It is situated on 
the river Thames, and contains about two and a 
half millions of inhabitants. 
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COUNTIES. 



Yorkshire 



North Biding . 
East Riding 
West Riding . 

Lancashire . . 
Northumberland 



Durham 



Cumberland . 
Westmoreland 



Cambridgeshire . 
Huntingdonshire 
Norfolk . . . . 
Suffolk .... 
Buckinghamshire 
Bedfordshire . . 



i 
'I 

•{ 
•{ 



Oxfordshire 
Berkshire . 



... 



Gloucestershire . 

Worcestershire. . 
Herefordshire . . 

Monmouthshire . , 

Shropshire or Salop 
Staffordshire . . 



Lincolnshire . . . 

Rutlandshire . , . 

Northamptonshire . 

Leicestershire . • 

Derbyshire . • • 



Cheshire 



Nottinghamshire 
Warwickshire , 



NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 

CHIEF TOWNS. 

This county is divided into three districts or 
Ridings, called from their positions, North, 
East, and West. The city of York is not in- 
cluded in any of the Ridings, but is considered 
as forming a county by itself. 

Richmond, Ripon, Malton, Thirsk, Northallerton, 
Whitby. 

Kingston-upon-Hull, Beverley, Driffield. 

Wakefield, Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, Bradford, 
Sheffield, Doncaster, Knaresborough. 

Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, Bolton, 
Blackburn, Oldham, Wigan, Burnley, Bury, 
Chorley, Warrington, Rochdale. 

Newcastle, North Shields, Alnwick, Hexham, Mor- 
peth, Berwick-on-the-Tweed, a free town, forming 
a county of itself. 

Durham, Sunderland, South Shields, Stockton, 
Barnard Castle, Darlington. 

Carlisle, Whitehaven, Cockermouth. 
. Appleby, Kendal. 

NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 

. Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket. 

. Huntingdon, St. Ives, St. Neot's. 

. Norwich, Yarmouth, King's Lynn. 

. Ipswich, Bury St. Edmund's, Lowestoft. 

. Buckingham, Aylesbury, High Wycombe, Eton. 

. Bedford, Dunstable, Luton, Woburn. 

OXFORD CIRCUIT. 

. Oxford, Woodstock, Witney, Banbury. 

• Reading, Windsor, Wallingford, Abingdon. 

f Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, and Bristol 

• L (though partly in Somersetshire) . 

• Worcester, Kidderminster, Dudley, Stourbridge. 
. Hereford, Leominster, Ledbury, Ross. 

f Monmouth, Newport, Abergavenny, Chepstow, 
' L Pontypool, Usk. 

. Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgenorth, Tenbury. 
. Stafford, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Burton. 

MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 

. Lincoln, Gainsborough, Grantham,Stamford,Boston. 

• Oakham, Uppingham. 

. Northampton, Peterborough, Wellingborough. 

f Leicester, Loughborough, Harborough, Hinckley, 
" \ Melton Mowbray. 
. Derby* Buxton, Chesterfield, Ashbourn. 

{Chester, Stockport, Macclesfield, Birkenhead, Al- 
tringham, Knutsford, Nantwich, Northwicb, 
Middkwich, Crewe. 
. Nottingham, Mansfield, Newark. 

r Warwick, Birmingham, Coventry, Stratford, Learn- 
" i ington, Nuneaton. 

G 
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WESTERN CIRCUIT. 



COUNTIES. 

Hampshibe or Hants 



Wiltshire or Wilts 
dorsetshihe . . 

Somersetshire 



chief towns. 
/Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, Gosport, 
* \ Basingstoke. 

. Salisbury, Devizes, Wilton, Marlborough. 
. Dorchester, Sherborne, Weymouth, Poole. 
J Bath, Wells, Bridgewater, Taunton (part of Bristol), 
' 1 Yeovil. 
Devonshire ...... Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, Totness. 

Cornwall Launceston, Truro, Falmouth, Penzance. 

HOME CIRCUIT. 

Surrey ...... Kingston, Guildford, Croydon, Dorking, Richmond, 

{Canterbury, Maidstone, Dover, Woolwich, Green- 
wich, Margate, Ramsgate, Gravesend, Chatham, 
Rochester. 
Sussex ...... Chichester, Brighton, Worthing, Hastings. 

Essex Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich. 

Hertfordshire or Herts Hertford, St. Alban's, Watford, Ware. 

THE WALES CIRCUIT. 
Wales is divided into the six northern counties, and the six southern. 

Six Northern. 



Flintshire . . 
Denbighshire . 
Carnarvonshire 
Anglesea . . 
Merionethshire 
Montgomeryshire 



Radnorshire . . 
Cardiganshire 
Brecknockshire . 
Carmarthenshire 
Pembrokeshire . 
Glamorganshire . 



Flint, St. Asaph, Holywell. 
Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin. 
Carnarvon, Bangor, Conway. 
Beaumaris, Holyhead. 
Harlech, Dolgelly, Bala^ 
* Montgomery, Welsh Pool, Newtown. 

Six Southern. 

Radnor, Presteign, Rhayadyr. 
Cardigan, Lampeter, Aberystwith. 
Brecon, Builth, Crickhowel. 
Carmarthen, Kidwelly, Llandovery. 
Pembroke, St. David's, Milford. 
LlandafF, Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvil, Swansea. 



Rivers. — Thames, Severn, Trent, Tweed, Tyne, Tees, Humber, Wye, 
Dee, Mersey, Medway, Ouse. 

Islands. — Holy Island, Coquet, Sheppey, Wight, Anglesea, Man, 
Scilly Isles, and the Norman or Channel Islands, namely, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Alderney, and Sark. • 

Bays, &c. — Mouth of the Humber, the Wash, Thames' Mouth, the 
Downs, Spithead, Tor Bay, Mount's Bay, Barnstaple Bay, Bridgwater Bay, 
Bristol Channel, Milford Haven, St. Bride's Bay, Cardigan Bay, Carnarvon 
Bay, Menai Strait, Morecambe Bay, the Solway Frith. 

Capes. — Flamborough Head, Spurn Head, Sheerness, North Foreland, 
South Foreland, Dungeness, Beachy Head, Selsea Bill, the Needles, Port- 
land Bill, Start Point, Lizard Head, Land's End* Hartland Point, Worms 
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Head, St. David's Head, Stumble Head, Holy Head, Great Orme's Head, 
Calf of Man, St. Bees' Head. 

Mountains. — Plinlimmon, Snowdon, Cader Idris, and the Beacons, in 
Wales ; the Cheviot Hills, between England and Scotland ; the mountains 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland ; Whernside and Ingleborough, in York- 
shire ; the Malvern Hills*, in Worcestershire ; Cotswold in Gloucestershire ; 
the Peak, in Derbyshire; the Chiltern Hills, in Buckinghamshire; the 
Wrekin, in Shropshire ; Mendip, in Somersetshire. 

Lakes. — Ulleswater, between Westmoreland and Cumberland ; Conis- 
ton, in Lancashire; and Windermere, between Lancashire and West- 
moreland. 

Features of the Country.* — The eastern and southern parts of 
England are in general low and flat, and in many places the sea has made 
considerable encroachments on the land. In the west the country gradu- 
ally gets more mountainous, until it rises to the lofty ranges found in 
Wales. One great mountain-range runs from Cumberland southward as 
far as Derbyshire, and is sometimes called the "Backbone of England." 
On the west side of this range rise the rivers Mersey and Dee, both of 
which flow into the Irish Sea ; on the east side rise the Tyne and the Tees, 
which flow east into the German Ocean ; the Ouse flowing south-east, and the 
Trent north-east, into the estuary of the Humber. There is another range of 
hills in Gloucestershire, in which the Thames rises, and flows West into the 
German Ocean. On the eastern side of the Welsh range rise the Severn 
and the Wye, which flow .east and south into the Bristol Channel. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce. — The principal 
crops grown in England and Wales are wheat, barley, oats, peas and beans, 
and hops. The eastern and southern counties are chiefly agricultural; 
hops are raised in. Kent; Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford are famous for their orchards, from which cider and perry are 
made ; Cheshire, Gloucester, and Leicester are noted for their cheese. 

The chief manufactures of England and Wales are cotton, silk, woollen, 
flax, and hardware ; Lancashire is the chief seat of the former, and nearly 
all the towns on its eastern border are engaged in it. The chief seats of 
the silk manufacture are at Macclesfield and Congleton, in Cheshire ; at 
Norwich, in Norfolk; in Lancashire,. Derby, and Somerset. The West 
Biding of York, Somerset, and Wiltshire, are the great seats of the woollen 
manufacture. The greatest number of flax-mills are in Cumberland, Lan- 
cashire, Dorset, and the West Riding of York. The districts most famous 
for the hardware manufacture are those around Birmingham, Sheffield, and 

* The rivers and mountains are here grouped together, because the course of the 
rivers is regulated by the position of the mountains. It is necessary that this should be 
impressed on the mind of the pupil. 
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Stafford. Staffordshire is the g^eat seat of the manufacture of earthenware, 
there being in the north-west part of it a district called "The Potteries," 
comprising a number of populous towns. The manufacture of paper is 
extensively carried on in Hertfordshire and Kent, where the beds of the 
rivers are strongly impregnated with chalk ; and glass is made in large 
quantities at St. Helen's in Lancashire, at Leeds, Newcastle, and North 
Shields. Nottingham is famous for its manufactures of lace, Leicester for 
stockings, and Coventry for ribbons. 

The mines of England employ a large portion of the population. Coal 
is raised chiefly in the north and west, — in the counties of Durham, Nor- 
thumberland, and Lancaster. Iron is procured chiefly in Stafford, Mon- 
mouth, and South Wales. Tin and copper are procured in Cornwall and 
Devon ; and lead and zinc are found in some of the northern counties. 
The towns in Cheshire whose names end in wick have long been celebrated 
for the quantities of salt procured in their neighbourhood. 

England is engaged in a most extensive commerce with all the nations 
of the world. The great centre of this commerce is in London. On the 
west coast the chief ports are Bristol and 
Liverpool, which form the great outlets 
of the manufacturing districta,^and which 
have the largest share of the trade with 
America. On the east coast are New- 
castle, Shields, Stockton, and Sunder- 
, land, whose great export is coal ; Hull, 
j or Kingston -upon-Hull, the great sea- 
port of Yorkshire, extensively engaged 
in trade with the countries of the north 
and east of Europe ; Yarmouth, the chief port between the Thames and 
the Humber ; and Dover, the chief port of Kent, and the nearest point of 
England to the shores of France. On the south coast the chief commercial 
port is Southampton, the station for the steamers carrying the mails to 
South America, the West Indies, Africa, and Australia. 

Portsmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, Deptford, Chatham, and Sheerness 
are important chiefly on account of their containing dockyards and other 
works belonging to the Government. 

Government, Religion, Learning. — The Government of England 
(that is, of the British Empire,) is what is termed a " limited monarchy ;" 
that is to say, it embraces a hereditary monarch ; a House of Peers, consist- 
ing of the chief nobility and the bishops; and a House of Commons, elected 
from the people. The established Religion is the Protestant, though all 
others are freely tolerated. The ecclesiastical divisions (called dioceses), 
over each of which a bishop is set, are twenty-seven in number; these, again, 
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are divided into two arch -dioceses, namely, Canterbury and York. The 
names of the other dioceses are, London, Winchester, Bath and Wells, 
Chichester, St. David's, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, Salisbury, 
Worcester, Chester,' Manchester, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, St. Asaph, St. 
David's, and Llandaff. Each of the towns from which these dioceses take 
their names contains a cathedral, and from this circumstance they are 
usually termed cities. The oldest seats of learning are Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; there are also colleges in London, Manchester, and Durham. 

Population. — According to the census taken in March 1851, the 
population of England was 17,922,768. 

London, the Metropolis of the British Empire, is situated on the river 
Thames, and contained in 1851, 2,361,640 inhabitants ; 329,428 houses. 
It is a city of great antiquity, having ex- ' 
isted before the time of the Roman inva- 
sion. It has from the earliest period been 
the seat of government. It is embellished 
with a vast number of public buildings, 
the chief of which are St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, the 
Bank of England, the Royal Exchange, 
the Houses of Parliament, the Treasury, 
the Post Office, the Custom House, &c. I 
It contains two Royal palaces, namely, Buckingham and St. James's. The 
parks of London are numerous and extensive ; they are named Hyde, Re- 
gent's, Victoria, St. James's, and the Green Park, and contribute greatly to 
the healthiness of such a vast city, and the amusement and recreation of 
its inhabitants. The Thames is crossed at London by seven bridges, called 
Vauxball, Westminster, Hungerford, Waterloo, Blackfriars, Southwark, and 
London Bridge. There is also a communication between the two shores by 
means of a tunnel made under the bed of the river, below London Bridge. 
The docks and shipping are larger and more numerous than in any other 
city of the world. 

Remarkable Places. — At Hastings, in Sussex, the remarkable battle 
was fought by which William Duke of Normandy became master of Eng- 
land ; at Runnymede, a small island on the Thames near Windsor, King 
John signed AfapwaCttarfa, or the great charter of the rights of Englishmen; 
in Carnarvon, Edward II., the first Prince of Wales, was born ; at Bos- 
worth, in Leicestershire, was fought a battle in which Richard III. was 
slain, and the crown acquired by the Duke of Richmond, who took the title 
of Henry VII. ; in Chester are found some Roman remains ; on Salisbury 
Plain is the pile of Stonehenge, supposed to have at one time formed a 
Drnidical temple. 



SCOTLAND. 

Scotland is bounded on the north by the Pentland Frith ; east by the 
German Ocean ; south by England and the Solway Frith ; and weat by 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Scotland is divided into 33 counties, as follow : 



COUNTIES. 

Orkney and Shetland 
Caithness 
Sutherland 
Ross-shire 
- Cromarty 



Moray or Elgin 

Banffshire . . 



NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

CHIEF TOWNS. 

. Kirkwall, Lerwick. 
. Wick, Thurso. 
. Dornoek. 
. Dingwall, Tain. 
. Cromarty. 
/Inverness, Fort George, Fort Augustus, Fort Wil- 

. Elgin, Forres. 
. Banff, Culleu. 
. Aberdeen, Peterhead, Fraserburgh. 



'MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Foreab or Angus . . . Dundee, Arbroath, Forfar, Montrose. 

Kincardine or Mearns . Stonehaven, Inverbervie. 

Perthshire ..... Perth, Dunkeld, Crieff, Dunblane. 

Kinross-shire .... Kinross. 

Clackmannan .... Clackmannan, Alloa. 

jl^ f Cupar, St. Andrew's, Kirkaldy, Dunfermline, Falk' 

I land. 

Stirlingshire .... Stirling, Falkirk. 
Dumbarton or Lennox . Dumbarton. 
Argyleshirb .... Inverarv, Oban, Campbelltown. 
Bute and A&RAN . . . Rothsay, Brodick. 



SOUTHERN COUNTIES.. 



Ayrshire . . i . . Ayr, Irvine, Kilmarnock. 
Lanark or Clydesdale . Lanark, Glasgow, Airdrie, Hamilton. 
Renfrewshire .... Renfrew, Paisley, Greenock. 
Linlithgow or West Lo-1 

Edinburgh or Mm Lo- 



Linlithgow, Queensferry, 
j- Edimbbroh, Leith, Musselburgh. 



Berwickshire or Merse Greenlaw, Dunse, Coldstream. 
Ha^ington or East Lo-} Haddi]lgtoni J)llnh ^ > North Betwi6k . 

^vioTWLr 1 " 8 '"' TE "}j^ 1 "" , g h . M elro*«. Kelso, Hawick. 

Selkirkshire .... Selkirk, Galashiels. 

Peebles or Tweed-dale Peebles. 

Dux fries- shire . . . Dumfries, Annan, Sanquhar, Lochmaben. 

K GfiLw™ * *!".} Kircudbright, New Galloway. 

Wiqion or Wkst Gallo- 



■ Wigton, Port Patrick, Whithorn, Stranraer. 



Islands of Scotland. — Shetland Isles, Orkney Isles, Hebrides or 
Western IsleB, the principal of which 
are Lewis, Sky, Rum, Coll, Three, 
Mull, Staffa (noted for its basaltic pil- 
lars and natural caverns). Jura, Islay, 
Bute, andArran. Also Icolmkill or 
Ionn, an ancient seat of learning. 

Towns in the Hebrides. — 
Stornoway and Tarbet, in Lewis; 
Portree, in Skye ; Tobermory, in 
Mull ; and Islay, in Islay. 

Friths. — Solway Frith, Frith of 
Clyde, Frith of Forth, Frith of Tay, ""■™"' 

Cromarty Frith, Dornock Frith, Pentland Frith, Moray Frith. 

Capes.— Cape Wrath, Duncanabay Head, St. Abb's Head, Mull of 
Galloway, Kinn sard's Head, Fife Ness. 

Lakes or Lochs. — Shin, in Sutherland; Maree, in Ross; Ness and 
Locby, in Inverness, joined by the Caledonian Canal ; Awe, in Argyleshire ; 
Lomond, in Dumbartonshire (the largest lake in Great Britain) ; Ketterin, 
Tay, and Earn, in Perthshire ; and Leven, between Fife and Kinross, on 
an island of which Queen Mary was held a prisoner. 

Rivers. — Spey, Don, Dee, Tay, Forth, Clyde, Tweed, Nith, and Annan. 

Mountains. — Ben Nevis, Ben Wyvis, Ben Lomond, Ben-tnac-dhui, 
Cairngorm ; the Grampians, forming the southern boundary of the High- 
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lands, the most noted of which are Ben Lawers and Ben More ; the Ochils, 
in Perthshire ; the Pentland Hills and Lammermuir Hills, in the Lothians. 
The Cheviot Hills divide England from Scotland. The highest mountain 
in Great Britain, according to a recent measurement, is Ben Nevis, exceed- 
ing 4373 feet. 

Features of the Country. — The general character of the country 
is mountainous ; on the east coast, especially about the Lothians and Fife- 
shire, the surface is comparatively flat. The country between the Grampian 
mountains and the German Ocean is also comparatively flat ; and through it 
flow the rivers Spey, Dee, and Don, that hav£ their rise in these mountains. 
The Tay rises in Loch Tay, in Perthshire, and flows south and east, through 
a fertile district, past the towns of Perth and Dundee. The Forth rises in 
the neighbourhood of Ben Lomond, and flows east, past Stirling, into the 
German Ocean ; its frith or estuary forming the boundary between Fife and 
the Lothians. There is a range of hills stretching through the centre of 
the south of Scotland ; on their north side rise the Clyde, flowing north 
and west, past Lanark and Glasgow, into the frith which bears its name ; 
and the Tweed, flowing north and east into the German Ocean ; while 
on the south side rise the Nith and the Annan, flowing south into the 
Solway Frith. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce. — Oats, barley, 
wheat, potatoes, peas, and beans, are the chief crops reared in Scotland. 
The principal agricultural counties are in the south and east, where the 
country is least mountainous ; in the north, west, and centre, large districts 
are used merely for pasture. The counties of Ayr and Renfrew are noted 
for their production of cheese. 

The chief manufactures of Scotland are cotton, flax, and silk ; the 
principal seats of the first are in Glasgow and Aberdeen, of the second in 
Dundee, and of the third in Paisley. The woollen manufacture is carried 
on to some extent at Hawick, Galashiels, &c. ; glass is manufactured in 
the neighbourhood of Leith ; Kilmarnock contains a number of carpet 
manufactories ; in Dunfermline the finer descriptions of linen goods are 
made ; and Perth is famous for its gloves. 

Scotland is rich' in its mineral and metallic wealth. Coal is obtained 
in large quantities in Lanarkshire and Fifeshire ; iron is also obtained in 
the neighbourhood of Airdrie and Falkirk ; lead is found in Dumfriesshire ; 
and some precious stones are procured among the Grampian mountains. 

The chief commercial ports of Scotland are, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Leith, on the east coast ; and Glasgow, Port Glasgow, and Greenock, on 
the Frith of Clyde. 

Government, Religion, Learning. — Scotland is under the same 
government, though not the same laws, as England. The laws of the two 



countries have always been different, and at the period of the Union there 
was no amalgamation of the laws as of the people. The established re- 
ligion is the Presbyterian form of Protestantism, all other sects being freely 
tolerated. The country is not divided into dioceses as in England and 
Ireland, nor are there bishops. The ecclesiastical divisions are as follow : 
a number of Parishes form a Presbytery ; the presbyteries of ench county 
form a Synod ; and delegates are sent each year to an aggregate meeting, 
held in Edinburgh, called the General Assembly, which is the highest 
ecclesiastical court. The chief seats of learning in Scotland are St. 
Andrew's, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 

Population.— The population of Scotland in 1851 was 2,870,784. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, is built on a range of hills about 
two miles from the south shore of the Frith of Forth. It contained in 



1851, 158,015 inhabitants, and 7998 honses. The ancient city was built 
on a ridge, having the Castle at one extremity and the Palace of Holyrood 
at the other. The portion called the New Town is built on lower ground 
to the west of this ridge, and is beautifully laid out in squares, crescents, 
&c. ; and as the houses are all built of a fine stone procured in the neigh- 
bourhood, the appearance of the streets and bouses is stately and imposing. 
The chief public buildings are the Castle, the Palace of Holyrood 1 , the 
Register Office, the University, the Courts of Law, and a number of fine 
churches. The supreme law courts of Scotland sit in Edinburgh, in a 
building which, before the Union, was used for the meetings of the Scotch 
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Parliament. Edinburgh is considered a city of monuments and hospitals; 
on the Calton Hill and in the chief squares are handsome monuments to 
many great men ; and the chief hospitals founded for the education and 
bringing- up of young persons are Heriot's, Watson's, Gillespie's, &c. Edin- 
burgh as a commercial town is not of much importance. It is connected 
with Leith, the chief sea-port on the east coast of Scotland. 

Remarkable Places. — At Banuockburn, near Stirling, a great battle 
was fought, in 1314, between the English under Edward II. and the Scotch 
under Robert Bruce, which terminated in the complete defeat of the former. 
This battle secured the independence of Scotland. At Culloden Moor, near 
Inverness, a battle was fought, in 1746, between Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart and the Duke of Cumberland, in which the former was defeated. 
This battle terminated the long struggle between the Stuarts and the house 
of Hanover. At Scone, a village near Perth, is a royal palace where the 
kings of Scotland used to be crowned on a stone, now preserved in West- 
minster Abbey. At St. Andrew's, in Fifeshire, are some ruins of the splen- 
did cathedrals and other ecclesiastical edifices that once adorned that city, 
but which were destroyed at the Reformation. 

IRELAND. 

* Boundaries. — West and south by the Atlantic ; north by the North 
Channel ; east by the Irish Sea ; and south by St. George's Channel. 

Ireland is about 235 miles in length, and 182 in its greatest breadth. 
It is divided into four provinces : Ulster, in the north ; Leinster, in the 
south-east ; Munster, in the south-west ; and Connaught, in the west * the 
whole being divided into 32 counties. 

ULSTER contain* nine Counties. 

COUHTUS. CHIEF TOWNS. 

» 

Antrim Carrickfergus, Belfast, Lisburn, Antrim, Lame. 

Donegal Lifford. 

Down Downpatrick, Newry. 

Armagh Armagh. 

Oavan ...... Cavan. 

Monaghan Monaghan, Clones, Carrickmacross. 

Fermanagh Enniskillen. 

Londonderry or Derry . Londonderry, Coleraine. 

Tyrone ...... Omagh, Clogher, Strabane. 



# 



LEINSTER contains Twelve Counties. 

Dublin ...... Dublin, Swords. 

Westmeath .... Mullingar, Athlone. 

Longford Longford, Gravard. 

Eastmeath Trim, Navan, Kells. 

WicitLow Wicklow, Bray, Glendalough. 
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LEINSTER— continued. 

COUNTIES. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Louth Drogheda, Dundalk, Ardee, Carlingford. 

Kildare Kildare, Naas. 

King's County .... Philipstown, Tullamore. 

Queen's County . . . Maryborough, Portarlington. 

Carlow Carlow. 

Wexford Wexford, New Ross, Enniscorthy. 

Kilkenny Kilkenny, Old Leighlin. 

MUNSTER contains Six Counties. 

Tipperary Cashel, Clonmel, Tipperary, Thurles. 

Limerick Limerick, Rathkeale. 

Clare Ennis. 

Kerry • . Tralee, Killarney. 

Cork Cork, Youghal, Bandon, Kinsale, Mallow, Fermoy. 

Waterpord Waterford, Dungarvon, Lismore. 

CONNAUGHT contains Five Counties. 

Leitrim Leitrim, Carrick-on*6hannon. 

Sligo Sligo. 

Mayo Castlebar, Balling, Westport. 

Roscommon Roscommon, Elphin. 

Galway Galway, Tuam, Loughrea, Aughrim. 

Islands. — Rathlin Isle, North Isles of Arran, Achil, Clare, South Isles 
of Arran, Valencia. 

Chief Rivers. — Shannon, Foyle, Bann, Boyne, Liffey, Slaney, Bar- 
row, Blackwater. 

Bays.— Sligo Bay, Donegal Bay, Belfast Lough, Dundalk Bay, Dublin 
Bay, Wexford Haven, Waterford Harbour, Cork Harbour, Bantry Bay, 
Dingle Bay, Galway Bay. 

Capes. — Malin Head, Fair Head, Howth Head, Carnsore Point, Cape 
Clear, Kerry Head, Slyne Head, Achil Head. 

Lakes or Loughs. — Neagh, Erne, Killarney, Corrib, Foyle. 

Mountains. — Mangerton, in Kerry; Mourne, in Down; Wicklow 
Hills. 

Features op the Country. — The west coast of Ireland, where it 
is exposed to the fierce waves of the Atlantic, is indented with bays and 
«tudded with small islands. Around this coast are found groups of moun- 
tains, which shelter the interior from the Atlantic blasts ; but which are so 
near the sea that, with the exception of the Shannon, there is no river of 
importance that falls into the ocean on the west coast of Ireland. The 
Shannon rises in Ulster, near Enniskillen, and flows south, through Loughs 
Allen, Ree, and Derryean, and past the town of Limerick, into the Atlantic, 
forming for a considerable part of its course the boundary between Con- 
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nanght and Leinster. The Fot/le rises in the neighbourhood of Clogher, 
and flows north into Lough Foyle, an estuary near the town of London- 
derry. There are two rivers named the Bonn.* the Upper Bonn rises 
in Down, near the Mourne mountains, and flowing north, enters Lough 
Neagh, from whence it again issues under the name of the Lower Bonn, 
and flowing still to the north, falls into the sea near Coleraine. The Boyne 
has its rise in the Bog of Allen, to the west of the Wicklow mountains, 
and after flowing north and east, falls into the sea at Drogheda. The 



Liffey rises in the Wicklow mountains, and after a short course falls into 
the sea at Dublin. The Slaney rises among the same mountains, and the 
Barrow in the Bog of Allen. Both flow south ; the former falling into 
the sea at Wexford, and the latter at Waterford. The Blackwater rises 
among the mountains of Kerry, flows west to Lismore, after which it flows 
south until it enters the sea at Youghal. One of the great features of Ire- . 
land is the numerous bogs with which it abounds, and which are said to 
cover nearly one-eighth of its surface. The chief of these is the Bog of 
Allen, in the province of Leinster. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce. — Ireland produces the 
same grain-crops as England and Scotland. The chief crop hitherto reared 
for home consumption has been the potato, which for a long time has been 
the principal article of food used by the majority of the people. Large 
quantities of cattle, sheep, poultry, butter, and eggs are exported from Ire- 
land for consumption in England. The most important manufacture is. 
that of linen, which is chiefly carried on in Belfast and the neighbourhood. 
The chief commercial ports of Ireland are Belfast, Dublin, Waterford, Cork, 
and Londonderry. Ireland produces very little coal. Iron is found in 
some parts of the country, and there are some productive copper-mines in 
the county of Wicklow. Near Kilkenny are quarries of marble, and in the 
neighbourhood of Galway some very good marble is found. 
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Government, Religion, Learning. — The government of Ireland is 

exercised by a Lord Lieutenant, representing the monarch of the United 
Kingdom, who resides and holds his court at Dublin, bat who is usually 
changed whenever there is a change of ministry. The laws are similar to 
those enforced in England. The established religion is Protestant, and 
the country is divided into dioceses as in England. These are Armagh, 
Meath, Deny, Down, Kilmore. Tuam, Dublin, Ossory, Cashel, Cork, Kil- 
laloe, and Limerick. The great majority of the people profess the Roman 
Catholic religion ; and a large portion, especially in the province of Ulster, 
profess the Presbyterian form of Protestantism. The seats of learning are 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Galway. There is a Roman Catholic College at 
Maynootb, in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 

Population. — The population of Ireland, in March 1851, was 
6,515,794. 

Dublin, the capital of Ireland, is situated on the river Liffey, which 
here flows into the Irish Sea, its estuary forming a large bay called Dublin 
Bay. The ancient name of Dublin was Eblana. It is said to have been 
first settled as a town in the second century of the Christian era. In 
1851 it contained 254,850 inhabitants, and 25,023 houses. Its chief public 
buildings are the University, the Bank of Ireland (formerly used for the 



meetings of the Irish Parliament), the Cathedral of St. Patrick, the Castle, 
the Law Courts, the Post Office, and the Custom House. The river at 
Dublin is crossed by several handsome bridges. There is a very extensive 
public park in the neighbourhood of the city, called the Phoenix Park, in 
which is situated the residence of the Lord Lieutenant. There are several 
dockB for shipping ; but most of the vessels lie in the river, and receive and 
discharge their cargoes at the quays constructed on its shores. 
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Remarkable Places. — Near Drogheda, on the river Boyne, was 
fought the celebrated battle of the Boyne, in which William III. was vic- 
torious over James II., and which firmly established the victor on the 
throne. Limerick is famous for the treaty signed at it in 1691, after it 
had long held out in favour of James II. Waterford is memorable as the 
place where the soldiers of Henry II., led by Strongbow, first landed when 
they invaded Ireland, and also for being the first place in the country 
where potatoes were grown. The Vale o/Avoca, in the county of Wicklow, 
and the Lakes of Killarney, are celebrated for their beautiful scenery. In 
many parts are found round towers, and other ruins, supposed to have 
been built before the introduction of Christianity. There is one of these 
in the county of Wicklow, at Glendalough, and near it are the ruins of 
seven churches. In other parts of Ireland the ruins of seven churches 
grouped together are found. 



SMALL ISLANDS 

BELONGING AND ADJACENT TO 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea : chief towns, Douglas, Ramsey, and 
Peel. It contains several mountains and rivers of little note, the highest 
mountain being about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. It is about 
35 miles long and 12 broad. It is now greatly used as a place for bathing 
and summer recreation by the inhabitants of the north-west parts of Eng- 
land. The island was once the property of the Earls of Derby, by whom 
it was sold to the British crown. It still retains many of its ancient privi- 
leges and peculiar laws. 

The Channel Islands are, 1, Jersey ; 2, Guernsey ; 3, Alderney ; 
and 4, Sark. The largest of these is Jersey, about 12 miles long and 5 
broad : chief towns, St. Helen's and St. Aubin. Ship-building is carried 
on to a considerable extent in this island. Guernsey is about 9 miles 
long and 3 broad. Its chief town is St. Peter le Port. It and Alderney 
are celebrated for their breed of cows. The island of Alderney is small, 
and its population is only about 1000. Sark is the smallest of these 
islands, and contains an area of only about 4 square miles. 

The entire population of the islands that have been described was, in 
1851, 142,916. 
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FOEEIGN POSSESSIONS 

OP 

GEEAT BEITAIN. 

In Europe : Heligoland, a small island in the German Ocean ; Gib- 
raltar, in Spain ; Malta and Gozo, in the Mediterranean ; to which may be 
added the seven Ionian isles, which are under the protection of England. 

In Asia : Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea ; Hindostan, Ceylon, 
Assam, Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales' Island; Aracan, Tavoy, Martaban, 
Tenasserim, Malacca, Singapore. In China, Hong-kong ; Australasia, in- 
cluding Australia, Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, and numerous other 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. Also the settlement of Labuan, near Borneo. 

In Africa : Numerous settlements on the west coast of Africa and the 
coast of Guinea, as Cape Coast Castle, Sierra Leone, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Port Natal, and the islands St. Helena, Ascension, and Mauritius, off the 
African coast. 

In North America : The Canadas, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
the vast territory stretching from the northern boundary of the United States 
to the North Pacific Ocean and the Arctic Ocean. 

In South America : British Guiana, containing Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice ; the Falkland Islands. 

In the West Indies : Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, Trinidad, the 
Bahamas, and many of the Leeward and Windward Islands ; also the settle- 
ment of Honduras in central America. 

The population of these foreign possessions (including the tributary 
states of India) may be estimated at about 150,000,000 ; so that the sub- 
jects of the British Empire" number altogether about 180,000,000 of human 
beings. These possessions cover an extent of about 6,000,000 of square 
miles ; so that the British Empire contains about one- seventh of the inha- 
bitants, and one-sixth of the land in the world. 

These foreign possessions of Great Britain are more fully described 
under their several heads. 
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FRANCE. 

Boundaries. — North by the English Channel ; east by Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Italy; south by Spain and the Mediterranean; west by the 
Atlantic. 

France was formerly divided into thirty-six provinces ; but subsequently 
to the revolution of 1789, into eighty-six departments. 

In the Noeth. 

PROVINCES. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Isle op France / Paris, Versailles, Fontainebleau, Melun, St. Cloud, 

" " * \ St. Denis. 

Normandy Rouen, Havre, Dieppe, Caen, Cherbourg, Evreux. 

Ptpautw /Amiens, Abbeville, St. Quentin, Boulogne, Mont- 

\ reuii, Calais, Crecy. 

Artois Arras, St. Omer, Agincourt. 

French Flanders . . . Lisle, Cambray, Dunkirk, Douay, Valenciennes. 

Champagne Troyes, Rheims, Chalons. 

Lorraine Nancy, Verdun, Metz, Epinal. 

Alsace Strasbourg, Colmar. 

In the Centre. 

Bretagne or Britanny . Rennes, Brest, St. Malo, Nantes, Quimper. 

Anjou Angers, Saumur. 

Maine Le Mans, Laval, Mayenne. 

Orleannois ..... Orleans, Chartres, Blois, Chambord. 

Touraine Tours, Chinon, Savigne. 

Poitou Poitiers, Niort. 

Berri Bourges, Ch&teaureux. 

Nivernois . . . * . Nevers. 

Burgundy . » . . • . Dijon, Bourg, Macon, Auxerre. 

Bourbonnois ... . Moulins. 

Franche Comte . . . Besancon, Vesoul. 

A ^cSo^n ^^ } * **"**&*» Bochefort, Saintes, Angouleme. 

La Marche Gueret, Aubusson. 

Limousin Limoges, Tulle. 

Auvergne Clermont, Aurillac. 

Lyonnois Lyons, St. Etienne, Montbrisson. 

In the South. 

Guienne Bordeaux, Montauban, Cahors, Agen. 

Gascony Bayonne, Auch. 

t ™ttx,t*™ f Toulouse, Narbonne, Montpellier, Nismes, Le Puy, 

Ijanguedoc | Alais, Foix. 

Bearn Pau, St. Jean de Luz. 

BoussiLLON Perpignan. 

Dauphiny Grenoble, Vienne, Valence. 

Venaissin Avignon, Orange. 

Provence .... Aix, Marseilles, Aries, Toulon. 
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DEPARTMENTS, AND THE PROVINCES IN WHICH THEY ARE 

INCLUDED. 

DEPARTMENTS. PROVINCES. 

Nord French Flanders. 

Pas db Calais .... Artois and north-west part of Picardy. 

Somme West part of Picardy. 

Lower Seine .... North part of Normandy. 

Oise North-west part of Isle of France. 

Aisne East part of Picardy and north-east of Isle of France. 

Ardennes North part of Champagne. 

Marne Centre of Champagne. 

Metjse North-west part of Lorraine. 

Moselle North part of Lorraine. 

Meurthe Centre of Lorraine. 

Lower Rhine .... North part of Alsace. 

Upper Rhine .... South part of Alsace. 

Tosges ...... South part of Lorraine. 

"Upper Saone .... North part of Franche Comte\ 

Doubs East part of Franche Comte. 

Jura South part of Franche Comt6. 

Upper Marne .... South-east part of Champagne. 

Aube South-west part of Champagne. 

Cote d'Or North-east part of Burgundy. 

Yonne North-west part of Burgundy. 

Nievre Nivernois. 

Saone and Loire . . . Centre of Burgundy. 

Allies Bourbonnois. 

Cher . . ' East part of Berri. 

Loiret East part of Orleannois. 

Seine and Marne . . . South-east part of Isle of France. 

Seine Centre of Isle of France (Paris). 

Seine and Oise .... South-west part of Isle of France. 

Eure East part of Normandy. 

Calvados Part of the centre and north of Normandy. 

Orne South part of Normandy. 

Eure and Loire . . . North-west part of Orleannois. 

La Manche West part of Normandy. 

Loire and Cher . . . South part of Orleannois. 

Indre and Loire . . . Touraine. 

Indre ........ West part of Berri. 

Vienne East part of Poitou. 

Two Sevres Centre of Poitou. 

Maine and Loire . . . Anjou. 

Mayenne West part of Maine. 

Sarthe East part of Maine. 

Ille and Vilaine . . . North-east part of Brittany. 

c TteniST . (8hOTe . 8 °f } North p^ of Brittan y- 

f taS"? ! Cnd ° f * h !} West part of Brittany. 

Morbihan South-west part of Brittany. 

Lower Loire .... South part of Brittany. 

Vendee West part of Poitou. 

Lower Charente . . . Aunis, Saintonge, and the Isles of Oleron and Rhe. 

Gironde East part of Guienne. 

Charente Angoumois. 

D 
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DEPARTMENTS, <fcc continued. 

DEPARTMENT. PROVISOES. 

Dordogne North pert of Guienne. 

Upper Vienne .... North part of Limousin. 

Creuse LaMarche. 

Correze South part of Limousin. 

Lot Centre of Guienne. 

Cantal South part of Auvergne. 

Puy de Dome .... North part of Auvergne. 

Upper Loire .... North-west part of Languedoc. 

Loire West part of Lyonnais. 

Rhone East part of Lyonnais. 

Aine South part of Burgundy. 

Isere North part of Dauphiny. 

Upper Alps South part of Dauphiny. 

Lower Alps North part of Provence. 

Var East part of Provence. 

Bouches dtt Rhone . . West part of Provence. 

Vatjcltjse Venaissin. 

Drome West part of Dauphiny. 

Ardeche North-east part of Languedoc. 

Gard . : East part of Languedoc. 

Lozere West part of Languedoc. 

Herault Centre of Languedoc. 

Aveiron East part of Guienne. 

Tarn West part of Languedoc. 

Tarn and Garonne . . South part of Guienne. 

Lot and Garonne . . . Centre of Guienne. 

Gers East part of Gascony. 

Landes West part of Gascony. 

Lower Pyrenees . . . Beam. 

Upper Pyrenees . . . South part of Gascony. 

Upper Garonne . . . South-west part of Languedoc. 

Arriege and Atjde . . South part of Languedoc. 

Eastern Pyrenees . . Rousillon. 

Corsica Island of Corsica. 

Mountains. — The Pyrenees, between France and Spain ; the Alps, be- 
tween France and Italy ; the Jura Mountains, between France and Switzer- 
land ; the Yosges Mountains, between Lorraine and Alsace ; the Cevennes, 
in Languedoc ; and the Mountains of Auvergne. 

Rivers. — The Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone. 

Islands. — Belle Isle; Noirmoutier; Rhe; Oleron; and Corsica, the 
chief town of which is Ajaccio. 

Capes. — La Hogue and Barfleur, and Point St. Mathieu. 

Foreign Possessions. — In the West Indies, the islands of Guada- 
loupe, Martinique, Marigalante, Deseador, and St. Martin ; in South 
America, French Guiana, chief port Cayenne ; in Africa, Algiers and 
Goree ; the Isle of Bourbon ; in India, Pondicherry, Mah6, Carricall, and 
Chundernagore ; the Marquesas Isles. 

Features of the Country. — The western part of France is low and 
flat ; the mountains are chiefly found in the centre and on the eastern 
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borders. The mountain-range of the Pyrenees may be said to be continued 
through Languedoc and Auvergne, until it meets the Vosges, which link it 
with the Jura and the Alps. Through the valley thus formed flows the 
Rhone; which, after passing Lyons and Avignon, falls into the Gulf of 
Lyons. The other large rivers of France, # namely, the Seine, Loire, and Ga- 
ronne, all flow westward. The first rises near Dijon, and flows past Troyes, 
Melun, Paris, and Rouen into the English Channel at Havre ; the Loire rises 
in the Cevennes Mountains, flows north and west past Nevers, to Orleans ; 
from thence its course is west, past Blois, Tours, and Nantes, into the Bay 
of Biscay. The Garonne rises in the Pyrenees, flows north to Toulouse, 
thenm in a north-west direction to Bordeaux, from whenee it flows into 
the Bay ef Biscay. There are no lakes of any importance in France ; in 
Guitwe and Gaacony there are extensive salt marshes. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, an» Commerce. — Wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, and ©ate are extensively grown in France ; madder, from which a dye 
is procured, is reared in some districts ; beetroot, from which sugar is manu- 
factured, m grown in considerable quantities; and the vine is generally 
cultivated in the southern and eastern provinces : Champagne and Burgundy 
produce the wines bearing their names, and claret is chiefly produced in 
Guienne. The mulberry-tree is cultivated to a large extent in the south 
for the purpose of rearing silk-worms. 

The chief manufactures of France are silk, wool, cotton, hardware, and 
leather. 

The towns where silk is chiefly manufactured are, Lyons, Tours, Nlsmes, 
and Avignon. The chief seats of the woollen manufacture are Rheims, 
Sedan, Vienne, Beauvais, &c. ; of the manufacture of cassimeres, de laines,. 
&c, Amiens, Limoges, Bheims, &c. ; of lace, Valenciennes, Alencon, Caen, 
Nancy ; of cotton, Lille, St. Quentin, Rouen, Troyes ; of hardware, Vienne, 
Rouen, Amboise, Strasbourg ; of leather, Sens, Troyes, Rennes. 

The chief commercial ports in France are, Marseilles, the great seat of 
the Mediterranean trade ; Bordeaux, the great seaport for the south and 
west ; and Havre, the chief seat of the trade with America and the north 
of Europe. 

The mineral wealth of France is small compared with that of England. 
Coal and iron are produced, and also, in small quantities, silver, copper, 
and lead. 

Government, Religion, &c. — The government of France is at pre- 
sent republican, the head of which, or president, is chosen by the people for 
a certain number of years. All religions are tolerated ; but the majority 
of the people belong to the Roman Catholic Church. There is a provision 
made by the state for education. 

Population.-— The population of France in 1848 was 35,567,634. 
Paris, the capital of France, contains a population of about 1,000,000. 
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It ia a city of great antiquity, having existed under the name ,of Luttlia 
before the time of Julius Ctesar. It contains several palaces, numerous 
public buildings of great beauty, and it baa been the scene of many most 



important events. The Seine, on both banks of which Paris stands, is 
crossed in different parts of the city by more than twenty bridges. 

Remarkable Places. — Rouen, formerly the capital of the Duchy of 
Normandy, is celebrated for its cathedral ; at Strasbourg there is also a 
famous cathedral, which contains a wonderful astronomical clock ; another 
celebrated cathedral is at Sheims, in which it was the practice to crown 
the kings of France ; Agincourt and Poitiers are famous for the battles 
fought at them between the English and French, in which the former were 
the victor*; At Poitiers the English were commanded by Edward the 
Black Prince, and in the contest the French king John was made prisoner. 
He was brought to England, and lived for some time at the palace of the 
Savoy in London. At the siege of Compiegne, a town in the department 
of the Oise, the celebrated Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, who had led 
the French, troops to many victories over the English, was captured ; and 
shortly after, to the discredit of the English name, this patriotic woman 
was burned as a witch in the market-place at Rouen . Dijon is one of the 
oldest towns of France, and was formerly the capital of the Duchy of 
Burgundy, when that province was independent of the French crown. 
Jjaccio, in Corsica, is famous as having been the birthplace of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Marseilles is one of the oldest commercial towns in Europe, 
having been founded about six hundred years before the birth of Christ by 
settlers from Greece. Avignon was, for about seventy years, the residence 
of the popes. Calais, the nearest town to the English coast, is memorable 
in history as the scene of repeated struggles between the French and 
English. Brest, Toulon, and Cherbourg are great naval stations. 



RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The vast empire of Russia extends from the Arctic Ocean to the Black 
Sea, and from the Baltic Sea to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. That 
portion which lies in Europe is bounded on the east by the Ural Moun- 
tains and the Caspian Sea ; on the south by the BIbcIc Sea and the 
Caucasian mountains ; on the west by Turkey, Prussia, the Baltic Sea, 
and the Gulf of Bothnia ; and on the north by the Arctic Ocean. 

Russia in Europe is divided into forty-nine districts called govern- 
ments. 

GOVERNMENTS. 
NORTHERN PROVINCES. 

Ah.™ angel Archangel, Kala. 

Vologda Vologda, listing, Veliki. 

Olonetz Olonetz, Titousk. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, cabled OREAT RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg . . . S*. Petersburg, Cronstadt. 

Pskov Pskov. 

Smolensk: Smolensk, Elma. 

Orel Orel, Kromi. 

Koubsk Koursk, Old Oekol. 

Tambov ; Tambov, Easlov. 

Nun Novogoeod. ■ . Nizni Novogorod, Makarieff. 

Kostroma Kostroma, Verlonga. 

Jaboslav Jaroslav, Rostov. 

' Novogoeod Novogorod, Valdai. 

Tver Tver, Torjok. 

Moscow Moscow, Klin. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES, &G.--corainued. 

PROVINCES. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Kalouga ...... Kalouga, Borousk. 

Tula Tula, Venev. 

Rezzan Rezzan, Zaraisk. 

Vladimir Vladimir, Mourom. 

URAL PROVINCES. 

Perm ....... Perm, Katerinburg. 

Viatka ...... Viatka, Slobodskoi. 

Orenburg ..... Orenburg, Uralsk. 

CASPIAN and WOLGA PROVINCES. 

Kazan ....... Kazan, Laischev. 

Simbirsk Simbirsk, Stavropol. 

Penza Penza, Goroditch. 

Saratov Saratov, Volsk. 

Astkacan Astracan, Gournev. 

Caucasus Stavropol, Alexandrov. 

LITTLE RUSSIA. 

Don Cossacks .... Azov, Katherinoden. 

Voronetz Voronetz, Paulousk. 

Kharkoff Kharkoff, Valk. 

Poltova Poltova, Lubin. 

Tchernigov Tchernigov, Nejin. 

Kiev . . • Kiev, Boganslav. 

Podolia Kaminiek. 

Volhynia Zytomir. 

NEW RUSSIA. 

Kherson Kherson, Odessa, Nicolaev. 

Bessarabia Akerman, Ismail. 

Taurida Sevastapol, Caffa. 

Katherinoslav . . . Katherinoslav, Alexandrousk. 

WHITE RUSSIA. 

Moghilef ..... Moghilef, Therikof. 

Minsk Minsk, Boubronish. 

Witebsk Witebsk, Polotsk. 

LITHUANIA. 

Grodno Grodno, Dreutzol. 

Kowno Kowno. 

Wilna Wilna. 

BALTIC PROVINCES. 

Esthonia Revel, Wessenburg. 

Livonia Riga, Dorpat. 

Kurland Mittau. 

Einland Abo, Wjborg, Ullaborg. 

Rivers. — The Wolga, the Don, the Dnieper, the Dniester, the Dwina, 
and the Petchora. 
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Mountains. — The Uraliaa Mountains, which separate Europe from Asia. 

Lakes. — Ladoga and Onega. 

Features op the Country. — Nearly the whole of Russia consists of 
steppes or plains. The Only mountains are in the east, which divide it 
from Asia. In them the rivers Wolga and Petchora take their rise ; the 
former flowing south into the Caspian Sea at Astracan, and the latter 
north into the Arctic Ocean. The Don rises in the province of Tula, and 
after a circuitous course through a low country falls into the Sea of Azov. 
The Dnieper rises in Smolensk, and after a wandering course falls into the 
Black Sea at Kherson. The Dniester flows through Bessarabia into the 
Black Sea. There are two rivers named Dwina : one rises in Vologda, 
and flows past Archangel into the White Sea ; the other rises in Pskov, 
and flows into the Gulf of Riga. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, &c. — Russia produces 
wheat, rye, oats, flax, hemp, and tobacco. In the district round the Black 
Sea considerable quantities of excellent wheat are grown, much of which 
is exported from Odessa. Tobacco is grown chiefly in the south. Flax 
and hemp are grown in, and exported in large quantities from, the pro- 
vinces on the Baltic. Tallow is largely exported from Russia. The 
manufactures of Russia are not of much importance. Linen, both coarse 
and fine, is manufactured chiefly about Moscow and Archangel ; there are 
some woollen factories at St. Petersburg and Moscow. The cotton and 
silk manufactures are both making considerable progress in the country. 
Russia is famous for its manufacture of leather. The chief seat of the 
hardware manufacture is at Tula, called by a recent traveller " the Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield of Russia." Large quantities of gold are obtained 
from the Ural mountains; and the country also produces fron, copper, 
lead, and various other metals. The chief seats of commerce are, Archangel 
on the White Sea ; Petersburg, Riga, and Revel on the Baltic ; Odessa on 
the Black, and Astracan on the Caspian Sea. Nizni Novogorod' is cele- 
. brated for its great annual fair, attended by many merchants from Asia, 
who bring their goods overland. 

Government, Religion, &c. — Russia is under an absolute govern- 
ment ; that is to say, it is governed by an emperor, whose decrees (or 
ukases) are law, who is irresponsible, and subject to no direct control. 
The established religion is that form of Christianity called the Greek 
Church, which differs in some respects both from the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic. Education is not generally diffused. There are, how- 
ever, universities at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Helsingfors in Finland, Khur- 
koff, Kasan, Dorpat, and Kieff. 

Population, — The population of Russia in Europe is about sixty 
millions. 
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St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia, was built by Peter the Great 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. Its population is about 
500,000. It contains some magnificent public buildings and some cele- 
brated monuments. 

Remarkable Places. — Moscow in famous as the ancient capital of 
the country, and for its having been burned by the inhabitants when the 
French invaded the country in 1812 ; it has since been rebuilt on a larger 
scale than before. Poltava is memorable for the battle fought there 
between the Swedes under Charles XII. aud the Russians under Peter the 
Great, in which the latter were victorious. At Kherson, John Howard, 
the English philanthropist, died in 1790. 



GERMANY. 

The general name of Germany is usually applied to that great portion 
of centra] Europe which is bounded by Russia on the east, the Baltic Sea 
and Denmark on the north, Holland, Belgium, and France on the west, 
and by Italy and Turkey on the Booth. 

It includes Prussia, Austria, Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, Wir- 
tembbsg, and a number of smaller states. 



PKUSSIA. 

Boundaries. — North by Hanover, Mecklenburg, and the Baltic Sea ; 
east by Russia ; south by Austria and the smaller German states ; west 
by France. 
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The kingdom of Prussia contains eight provinces, which are sub- 
divided into governments. 

PROVINCES. CHIEF CITIES. 

Brandenburg .... Berlin, Potsdam, Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

Pokerania Stettin, Stralsund. 

Silesia Breslau, Glogau. 

Prussian Saxony . . . {"^g^ 1 **"*"* Halber8tadt > B* * Eide - 

East Prussia .... Konigsberg, Tilsit, Memel. 
West Prussia .... Dantzic, Elbing, Thorn. 

Posen Posen, Bromberg. 

The Province of West- 1 M ^ jjj,,^ 

PHALIA J ' 

The Province op the r Aix-la-Chapelle, Treves, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne, 
Rhine \ Dusseldorf. 

Rivers. — The Rhine, Elbe, Vistula, Oder, Weser. 

Bays and Lakes. — Curische Haff, Frische Haff, and Gulf of Dantzic 
in the Baltic Sea. 

Features of the Country. — The general character of the surface 
of Prussia is flat. The only mountains of importance are in the south and 
west ; the Riesen Gebirge or Giant's Mountains, and the Hartz mountains. 
No great rivers rise in Prussia; those that have been enumerated rise in the 
higher lands of Central Europe, and flow through Prussia, — the Vistula 
and the Oder into the Baltic ; the Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine into the 
German Ocean. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce. — Wheat, barley, and 
oats are reared in considerable quantities. Flax and hemp are also very 
generally cultivated; so is the potato. There are numbers of vineyards 
in the Rhenish provinces. The chief manufactures are of linen, cotton, 
and hardware ; and their principal seats are in the west part of the 
country, in Saxony, Westphalia, and the provinces on the Rhine. Iron, 
lead, silver, and copper are found, as also coal, zinc, and salt. Amber is 
procured from the shores of the Baltic, and forms an important article of 
trade. The chief commercial ports are, Stralsund, Stettin, Dantzic, and 
Konigsberg, all on the Baltic Sea. 

Government, Religion, &c. — The government of Prussia is a limited 
monarchy ; the royal family profess the Protestant religion, but all religious 
sects are placed on an equality. Prussia has an excellent system of state 
education, and there is a university in almost every province. 

The Population of Prussia is about sixteen millions, and it contains 
an area of about 100,000 square miles. 

Remarkable Places. — Berlin, the capital, is situated on the river 
Spree; its population is about 410,000. It is the seat of a university, 
and contains a number of fine public buildings. At Eisleben, Martin 
Luther was born ; Aix-la-Chapelle was once the seat of the government 
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of Charlemagne ; at Cologne there is a celebrated though unfinished cathe- 
dral ; Tihii a memorable for the treaty concluded there is 1807 between 
France and Russia, 



AUSTEIAN EMPIBE. 

Boundaries. — North bj Prussia and Russia ; east by Russia ; south by 
Turkey; west by Switzerland and Prussia. 

The Austrian Empire consists of Austrian Germany, Austrian Poland, 
the Hungarian States, and Austrian Italy. 



Austria Proper . . . Viskk a, Ltntz. 

Bohemia Prague, Risen, Koniggratz. 

Moravia Olmutz, Brunn, Austerlitz. 

Austrian Silesia . . Troppau. 

G S) (A ™ EU " . P0 ; } Cracow, Lemberg. 

Salzburg Salzburg. 

Cakinthia Clagenfurt. 

Tybol Inspruck, Twnt. 

Caebiola Lay bach. 

Styria Gratz, CUlej. 

Isthia Trieste, Rovigno. 

Hungary Propeb . . Pesth, Buda or Ofen, Presburg, Tokay, Peterwardin. 

Bannat Temeswar. 

Teansylvania . . . Hermanstadt, Clausenberg. 

Sclavohia Eesek. 

Croatia Karlstadt, Fiume. 

Dalmatia Ragusa, 

LOMBAROY (iTSTEIAK j MilanjMaatuai p adulh y enioe _ 
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Rivers. — The Danube, With its numerous tributaries, as the Inn, Teiss, 
Save, Drave, &c. 

Mountains. — The Tyrolese Alps rod Carpathians. 
Features of the Country, &c. — In the west of Austria are the Ty- 
rolese Alps, which are continued with little interruption round the province 
of Bohemia and into the great Carpathian range. This latter range divides 
the rivers of central Europe. The Inn, the Save, and the Drave rise in the 
Alps and join the Danube ; the Teiss rises in the Carpathians, and fells 
into the same river not far from Peterwardin. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c — Wheat, barley, oats, and rye are 
raised in great quantities in Austria. The chief agricultural districts are 
Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia, on the north side of 'the Carpathians, and 
Lombardy in Italy. Wine is produced in Tokay and the neighbouring 
district. The chief manufactures are silk, wool, cotton, flax, and glass. Lom- 
bardy is the chief seat of the silk manufacture ; and Bohemia is famous for 
its beautiful manufacture of glass. The mines of Austria produce iron, 
copper, quicksilver, lead, silver, and gold. Only a small portion of Austria 
is sea-coast, and its only seaports of consequence are Trieste and Venice. 

Government, Religion, &c. — The government is nearly, if not alto- 
gether, an absolute monarchy; about two-thirds of .the population, with 
the emperor, profess the Roman Catholic religion, and there is a state 
provision for education. 

The Population is about thirty-six millions, and the area of the whole 
empire 255,000 square miles. 

Remarkable Places. — Vienna, the capital, situated on the Danube, 
contains a population of about 400,000. It suffered severely during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from the sieges of the Turks, who, 

however, were unable to obtain possession of it. Prague 
appears in history as the scene of numerous battles and 
sieges. It was the birthplace of Jerome, one of the re- 
formers., Austerlitz is memorable for the great victory 
gained at it in 1805 by the French, under Napoleon, 
over the Austrians. At Trent were assembled, in the 
sixteenth century, the famous Councils of the Church, 
called by the popes to settle points of doctrine, and to 
heal differences. Buda is the capital of Hungary ; it is 
situated on one side of the Danube, and connected with 
Pesth on the other by a magnificent bridge. The popu- 
lation of the two towns is about 100,000. Milan, the 
capital of Lombardy, contains about 200,000 inhabitants. 
It is said to have existed as a town four centuries before 
the Christian Era. It contains a famous cathedral, Mantua is another 
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town of great antiquity, and in a village near it Virgil, the celebrated 
Roman poet, is said to have been born. Padua, though now in decay, 
once contained one of the finest universities of Europe. Venice was at 
one period the greatest commercial city in Europe, and enjoyed for ten 
centuries an almost uninterrupted career of glory and prosperity. 



SMALLER GERMAN STATES. 

Germany contains, besides the four kingdoms Hauover, Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Wirtemberg, about thirty-fire smaller states, including the four free 
cities, namely, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck. 

Kingdom o* Hanover /Hanove^ Hildesheim, Gottingen, Luneburg, Em- 

l den, Osnabruck. 
Kingdom or Saxony . . Dresden, Bautzen, Leipsic, Frejberg, Chemnitz. 
-it™™.™ „- -d ., . (Munich, Augsburg, Landahut, Ratisbon, Nutem- 

Kingdom op Bavaria .{ b^ Wu Xbu«7Snire, AnspachTBanmW. 
Kingdom or Wirtemberg Stuttgard, Ulm, Tubingen. 
Baxe Principalities . . Weimar, Jena, Gotha, Meiningen. 

B c2aEL tT " . °* .*?"! } CaMe1 ' Hanau ' mtbnr e-' 

GRAND DUCHIES. 

Baden Carlsruhe, Manheim, Heidelberg, Constance. 

Hesse Darmstadt . . Darmstadt, Mentz, Worms, Geissen. 

Oldenburg Oldenburg. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin Schwerin, Rostock. 
Kecklenbdrg-Stbelitz; . Strelitz. 

DUCHIES. 

Brunswick Brunswick. 

Nassao Nassau, Limburg. 

Hamburg, on the Elbe, is the largest commercial city in Germany. 
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Frankfort-on-the-Maine is remarkable for its great fairs. There are uni- 
versities at Heidelberg, Tubingen, Wurtzburg, Jena, Marburg, Geissen, 
Gotiingen, and Leipsic, which last is also noted for its great book-fairs. 
At Spire the reformers first received the name of Protestants. Nuremberg 
is noted for its manufacture of hardware and for its toys. 



SPAIN. 

Boundaries. — North by Bay of Biscay and Pyrenees; east by the 
Mediterranean ; south by the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ; west by 
Portugal and the Atlantic. 

Spain is divided into fourteen provinces. 

IN THE CENTRE. 



PROVINCES. CHIEF CITIES. 

New Castile .... Madrid, Toledo, Alcala, Talavera, Ciudad Real. 

. Burgos, Segovia. 

. Salamanca, Valladolid, Leon, Ciudad Rodrigo. 

. Badajos, Alcantara, Merida, Truxillo, Placentia. 

• Valencia, Alicant. 



Old Castile 
Leon . . . 
estremadura 
Valencia ■ . 



IN THE NORTH. 

Catalonia Barcelona, Tarragona, Tortosa. 

Arragon Saragossa. 

Navarre Pampeluna. 

Biscay Bilboa, Vittoria, St. Sebastian. 

Asttjrias Oviedo, Santander. 

Galicia St. Jago, Corunna, Vigo, Ferrol. 

IN THE SOUTH. 

Murcia Murcia, Carthagena. 

Granada Granada, Malaga, Ronda. ' 

Andalusia Seville, Cordova, Jaen, Cadiz, Gibraltar. 

Rivers. — Ebro, Guadalquiver, Guadiana, Tagus, and Douro. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees, Mountains of Asturias, Mountains of Castile, 
Sierra Toledo, Sierra Moreno, and Sierra Nevado. 

Islands. — Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and Fermantera. These are 
usually called the Balearic Isles. 

Capes. — Ortegal, Finisterre, Trafalgar, Europa Point, Palos, and St. 
Martin. 

Features of the Country. — The Pyrenees, which divide France 
from Spain, are continued under the name of the mountains of Asturias in 
an almost direct line westward through the northern provinces as far as 
Cape Finisterre. From them another great range stretches in a southerly 
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direction to the province of Murcia. From it again spring the Castilian 
Mountains, the Sierras Toledo, Moreno, and Nevado, which stretch 
parallel to each other' in a westerly direction until they Meet the sea. 
Through the great and fertile valleys thus formed flow the large and 
magnificent rivers of Spain. The Ebro rises in the mountains of Aaturias, 
and flows south and east into the Mediterranean. The Guadalquiver flows 
in the valley between the Sierras Nevado and Moreno, the Gnadiana be- 
tween the Sierras Moreno and Toledo, the Tagus between Sierra Toledo 
and the mountains of Castile, and the Douro between the mountains of 
Castile and the mountains of Aaturias. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — There is no country in Europe whose 
soil and climate are more favourable to the production of the riches of the 
earth than Spain. The .grain chiefly raised in Spain ia wheat. In the 
southern and eastern provinces the culture of the vine is much attended to, 
and immense quantities of wine are produced. Oranges, lemons, olives, 
and other rich fruit, are grown in considerable quantities. Sheep are 
reared in large numbers, chiefly for their wool, which supplies the materials 



for the Htufi called Merino. Spain does not excel in manufactures. From 
a very early period silver-mines were wrought in the country, but they 
have since been closed : lead and quicksilver are obtained in considerable 
quantities. The chief commercial porta are Barcelona on the Mediterra- 
nean, and Cadiz on the Atlantic. 

Government, Religion, &c. — The government is a limited mon- 
archy; the religion the Roman Catholic. Spain was during the middle 
ages famous for her universities of Salamanca and Toledo, but that fame ia 
now lost. 

The Population ia about twelve millions and a half, and the area of 
the country 176,480 square miles. 

The Foreign Possessions of Spain were at one time very extensive. 
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The most important island* in the West Indies, the whole of Central 
America, and a large portion of South America, belonged at one time to 
Spain ; but a long-continued system of tyrannical government, and a re- 
strictive commercial policy, have caused Spain to lose all these fair and rich 
territories. Her foreign possessions now consist of Cuba and Porto Rico 
in the West Indies, and the Philippine Islands in the East. 

Remarkable Places. — Madrid, the capital of Spain, is situated on a 
branch of the Tagus, and contains a population of about 300,000. Toledo 
is famous for its manufactory of sword-blades. At Talavera, Ciudad 
JRodrigo, Badajos, Tarragona* Saragossa, Vittoria, and Corunna, severe 
battles were fought from 1808 to 1813, during what waft called the Penin- 
sular War, between the British and Spaniards on one side and the French 

fon the other. In nearly all these battles the French 
were defeated, and were ultimately driven from Spain. 
Granada is famous for the palace of the Alhambra, built 
by the Moors when they possessed the south of Spain. 
Carthagena and Cadiz are amongst the oldest towns of 
Europe, the former having been founded by Phoenicians 
from Carthage, and the latter by Phoenicians from Tyre. 
Gibraltar came into the possession of the English in 
1 764 ; it has sustained several sieges, the most furious 
of which continued for nearly five years, from 1779 to 
1783. Off Cape Trafalgar a naval battle was fought on 
the 21st of October 1805, between the combined Spanish 
"AifiABD. and French fleets and the British under Lord Nelson. 

In this engagement the British were completely victorious, but the gallant 
Lord Nelson was slain. 



PORTUGAL. 

Boundaries. — North and east by Spain ; south and west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Portugal is divided into the following six provinces : 

PROVINCES. CHIEF CITIES. 

Estbemaduba . s . . Lisbon, Santarem, Torres Vedras, Setubal, Abrantes. 

Alentejo ..... Evora, Beja, Elvas. 

Algabve Faro, Tavira. 

Beiba Coimbra, Almeida, Guardo. 

Tras os Montes . . . Braganza, Chimes. 

Entbe Doubo e Minho . Oporto, Braga. 

Rivers. — The Tagus, Douro, Mondego, and Minho. 
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Mountains. — The Sierra de Estrella, in Estremadura ; the Picota 
Mountains, in Algarva. 

Capes. — Bock of Lisbon, the most westerly point of Europe ; Cape 
St. Vincent. 

Features of the Country. — Portugal may be said to be a continua- 
tion of Spain. The Estrella Mountains are merely a continuation of those 
in Castile, and the Picota of the Sierra Moreno range. The chief rivers 
also rise in Spain, and seek a passage to the sea through the valleys of 
Portugal. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — The chief production of Portugal is 
wine, very large quantities of which are exported from Lisbon and Oporto. 
From the latter town the name port wine is derived. Oranges and lemons 
are grown in considerable numbers. There are few manufactures and few 
mines. The chief Beats of commerce are Lisbon and Oporto. 

The Government is a limited monarchy, and the religion is the Bo- 
man Catholic 

The Population is about 3i millions, and the Area 34,500 square 
miles. 

The Foreign Possessions of Portugal were at one time much more 
extensive than they are now. At present they are limited to the Azores 
Islands, in the Atlantic, of which St. Michael, Terceira, aud Pico are the 
principal ; Madeira, Cape de Verd Islands, and gome settlements on the 
coast of Africa ; Goa, hi the East Indies ; and Macao, an island off the 
coast of China. 



Remarkable Places. — Lisbon, the capital, is situated at the mouth of 
the Tagus, and contains a population of nearly 300,000. It suffered severely 
from an earthquake in the year 1755, by which 50,000 persons were 
destroyed. Setubal, or Si. Ubes, is famous for its export of salt. At 
Coimbra is a university, the only one existing in Portugal. 



ITALY. 

Boundaries. — North by Switzerland and Austria ; east by the Adriatic 
Sea; south by the Mediterranean; west by the Mediterranean and France. 
The separate divisions of Italy may be thus enumerated : 

LOMBARDY, OR AUSTRIAN ITALY. 



r Milan, Venice, Como, Paris, Bergamo, Cremona, 
Milan and Vemice . . J Lodi, Mantua, Verona, Brescia, Padua, Udine, 

L Vicenza. 

KINGDOM OF SARDINIA. 

Savoy Chamberri. 

Piedmont Turin, Alessandria, Savons, Nice. 

Gun oa Genoa, Spezia. 

. Island of Sardinia . . Cagliari, Sasaari. 

GRAND DUCHY. 
Tuscany Florence, Pisa, Pistoia, Leghorn, Sienna, Arezzo. 

DUCHIES. 

Parma Parma, Piacenza. 

Modena Modena, Reggio, Maesa, Carrara. 

Lucca Lucca. 

THE POPE'S DOMINIONS. 

States of the Crcech . {"ig^JxtokSl^ ^"^ ^^^ BaTOma * 

KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES. 
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Rivers. — The Po, Adige, Ticino, Arno, Tiber. 

Lakes. — Como, Garda, Mnggiore. 

Mountains. — The Alps encompass the north of Italy; the Apennines 
extend from north to south through its whole length. Near Naples is the 
celebrated volcano of Vesuvius; in Sicily is the far more stupendous vol- 
cano of Etna, rising nearly 11,000 feet in height, while Vesuvius is only 
3731 feet. 



Islands. — The Lipari Isles are volcanic, the chief of which is Strom- 
boli. Elba, a small island on the coast, is noted as the residence allotted 
to Bonaparte in 1814. 

Straits. — The Straits of Messina and Bonifacio. 

Capes. — Cape di Lcuca, Cape Colonna, and Cape Spartivento. 

Gulfs. — Genoa, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Taranto, and Trieste, with 
the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea. The Tyrrhene Sea lies between Italy 
and the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

Features of the Country. — Italy is divided into two great portions 
by the chain of the Apennine mountains. This range branches off in Savoy 
from the Alps, runs in a southerly direction nearly to the sea, and then 
proceeding eastward skirts the sea-coast until it enters the centre of Italy 
in Tuscany. The great and fertile valley of Lombardy is thus formed 
between this range on the south and the Tyrolese Alps on the north 
Through this valley flow, in an easterly direction, the rivers Po, Adige - 
and Ticino. The rivers on the east side of the Apennines are inconsider- 
able ; but on the west side of these mountains rise the Arno and the Tiber, 
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the former flowing through the fertile plains of Tuscany into the sea at 
Pisa, and the latter flowing south and west paat the great city of Rome 
into the sea at Ostia. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — The northern part. j>f Italy — that is, 
the great plain of Lombardy — is extremely fertile and well cultivated. 
Wheat, barley, &c. are grown, but perhaps the most important productions 
are lemons, oranges, olives, and wines. The mulberry-tree is extensively 
grown to feed the silkworms. A large portion of central Italy is used 
for pasture ; and in the south the productions are similar to thoBe of Lom- 
bardy. The chief manufacture is that of silk, which is carried on to a 
great extent in the northern provinces. The velvets made in Genoa have 
a high reputation. Italy produces iron in considerable quantities, and 
nearly the whole of Europe is supplied with sulphur from the mines of 
Sicily and Naples. Genoa, Pisa, and Venice are the chief seaports ; but 
their commerce has greatly decreased since the discovery of America, and 
of a passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Government, Religion, &c. — The governments of Italy are varied, 
but they are chiefly limited monarchies. The religion is Roman Catholic. 
Italy was long the chief seat of learning in Europe, but has for centuries 
lost that proud distinction, and its universities have fallen into decay. 

The Population of Italy, including the islands, is about 23 millions, 
and the Area in square miles about 120,000. 

Remarkable f laces. — Almost every town of Italy is celebrated in 
history as the scene of some great event, or the site of some great work of 



art, or the birthplace of some great man. Rome, called " the Eternal 
City," once the centre of the power that held the world in subjection, is 
situated on the Tiber, and contains a population of about a quarter of a 
million ; at Como, Pliny, the Roman writer, and Volta, who has given 
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his name to the Voltaic battery, were born ; Panto is famous for its 
university ; Cremona is celebrated for its manufacture of violins ; at Lodi, 
Bonaparte gained a victory over the Auatrians in 1796 ; 
. Verona is an old Roman town, and contains some 
magnificent Roman remains ; at Marengo, near Ales- 
sandria, Bonaparte gained one of his celebrated vic- 
tories over the Auatriana in 1800 ; Savona is one of the 
towns claiming to be the birthplace of Columbus ; Flo- 
rence was one of the most important commercial cities 
of Europe during the middle ages ; at Pisa, Galileo, the 
great astronomer, was born. Naples is the largest city 
in Italy ; it contains a population of about 400,000 ; its 
bay is celebrated for its beauty. Near Naples are the 
buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, which were 
[tutu. deatroyed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in the year 

79 of our era. Palermo and Syracuse existed before Rome. Elba was 
the place to which Napoleon Bonaparte waa exiled after his abdication in 
1814 at Fo n tain eb lean. Several fearful eruptions of Mount Vesuvius have 
been recorded ; that in 79 a.d. is said to have destroyed two cities and 
about a quarter of a million of persons. Eruptions of Mount Etna are 
recorded as far back as 1693 B.C. ; the last eruption took place in 1852. 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY, ■ 

These countries are united under one sovereign. ' 

Boundaries. — North by the Arctic Ocean; west, -German Ocean; 

Bouth by the Skager Rack, the Cattegat, and the Baltic Sea; east by the 

Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Russia. 
Sweden is divided into 

CHllir TOWHS. 

**%!£.' .". "!T° }*«™«. UP«1», Gel., Mha, Itamemon. 
OoTiiAini,i»-0«piUA .{ &2j£>»"«. !""■>*. CW.tinn.Mt, Outeron., Cal- 
H„»^.,indudl»gL„. J To °^ Ktea _ ^ Hmoa , ni 

Norway is divided into 

Cbristiania, Frederick shall. 
. Chris tiansand, Btavanger. 
. Bergen. 

Drontheim, 
. Rorstad. 

FnufARK, or NobwbgiakI ... , 

Lapi^d JAItengaard. 
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Islands. — Gothland, with its chief town Wiaby ; Oland ; the Loffendo 
Isles, at the south of which is the whirlpool Malstrom. 

Capes. — North Cape, on the island Mageroe ; the Naze, south of 
Norway. 

Mountains. — The long chain of Norwegian mountains, separating 
Norway from Sweden, some of which are called the Do vrefcldJ mountains, 
the Langefeld, &c. 

Biters. — The Dahl, giving name to the province of Dalecarlia ; it 
enters the Gulf of Bothnia. The Tornea forma the boundary between 
Russia and Sweden. 

Lakes. — Wetiner, Wetter, Maelar, with numerous smaller ones in 
Swedish Lapland. 

Features op the Country, &c. — Norway is a rugged, mountainous 
country, its sea-coast deeply indented with arms of the sea celled fiords, 
and the interior presenting a constant succession of mountains and valleys. 
Sweden is less mountainous ; a very large portion of its-surface is flat, and 
covered with lakes. The rivers of Sweden rise either' iu the lakes or the 
Norwegian mountains, and flow into the Gulf of Bothnia or the Baltic Sea. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — Rye, barley, and oats are the prin- 
cipal grainB produced. The surface of the country is extensively covered 



with forests 3 and timber trees, chiefly pine, birch, and fir, are cut down 
and exportel in large quantities. Iron of excellent quality, copper, and 
lead, are obtained from the Swedish mines. The manufacture of linen, 
cotton, wool, hardware, and leather, is carried on to a considerable extent. 
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Government, Religion, &e. — The government is a limited monarchy ; 
the religion Protestant; and there are universities at Upsal, Lund, and 
Christiania. 

The Population and Area are as follows : Sweden, 3,138,884 inha- 
bitants, 170,715 square miles; Norway, 1,167,766 inhabitants, 121,725 
square miles. 

The only Foreign Possession is the island of St. Bartholomew in 
the West Indies. 

Remarkable Places. — Stockholm, the capital, is built on three 
islands in Lake Malar. It is a fine city, and contains one of the most 
magnificent palaces in Europe. Hie population is about 85,000. At 
Dannemora there are some very important iron-mines. At the siege of 
Frederickshall Charles XII. was killed in 1718. Drontheim and Bergen 
were formerly the residences of the.Norwegian kings. The town of Wisby, 
in the island of Gothland, was during the middle ages the great emporium 
of the northern commerce of the Hanse-towns. 
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DENMARK. 

Boundaries. — North by the Skager Back ; east by the Cattegat and 
the Baltic ; south by Hanover and Mecklenburg ; and west by the German 
Ocean. 

Denmark is divided into four provinces : namely, Denmark Proper, con- 
taining Jutland and the Islands ; Sleswick ; Holstein ; and Lauenburg. 

ISLANDS. ' 

CHIEF CRIES. 

Zealand Copenhagen, Elsinore. 

Funun Odensee. 

PROVINCES. 

Jutland ...... Aalborg, Aarhuus. 

Sleswick ..... Sleswick, Flensborg. 

Holstein Kiel, Altona, Gluckstadt. 

Lauenburg Lauenburg. 

Additional Islands. — Laaland, Falster, Moen, Alsen, Langland, &c, 
in the Baltic ; the Faroe Islands ; Iceland, in which is the volcanic moun- 
tain Hecla, and the Geysers, or hot springs, which throw up large columns 
of water to an immense height. 
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Straits. — The Sound, the Great Belt, and Little Belt. 

Features of the Country, &c. — Denmark is generally flat, and in 
Jutland there are a great many marshes and lakes. There are no moun- 
tains. The rivers are short and unimportant. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — The chief productions are fish, butter, 
cheese, and madder. Wheat and other grains are grown, as well as potatoes 
and tobacco. The manufactures of Denmark are unimportant. The mineral 
wealth is very trifling. The chief seaports are Copenhagen and Altona. 

Government, &c. — The government is a limited monarchy, the reli- 
gion Protestant, and there are universities at Copenhagen and Kiel. 

The Population is about 2\ millions ; and the Area in square miles 
(including Iceland) about 50,000. 

The Foreign Possessions of Denmark are St. John, St. Thomas, and 
Santa Cruz, in the West Indies ; some forts on the coast of Guinea ; Tran- 
quebar, at the south-east of Hindostan ; and a settlement on the coast of 
Greenland. 

Remarkable Places. — Copenhagen, the capital, contains a population 
of about 130,000. It suffered much in 1801 from being bombarded by 
the English fleet under Lord Nelson. At Elsinore toll is demanded by the 
Danish government from all vessels passing through the Sound. Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland, was in a state of eruption so recently as 1846. In 1783 
the red-hot lava from this mountain flowed for more than a month, and 
upwards of fifty villages were either entirely or partially destroyed. 



HOLLAND. 

Boundaries. — North and west by the German Ocean; east by 
Prussia ; south by Belgium. 

Holland is divided into the following provinces, which are again 
divided into districts and cantons : 

PROVINCES. CHIEF CITIES. 

North and South Hol- Amsterdam, Haarlem, Hoorn, Leyden, Delft, the 

land Hague, Rotterdam, Briel, Dort, Helvoetsluys. 

Zealand Middieburg, Flushing, Camp Vere. 

Brabant Bois-le-Duc, Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda. 

Utrecht • Utrecht, Amersfort. 

Gelderland .... Arnheim, Zutphen, Nimeguen. 

Overtssel Deventer, Zwoll. 

Priesland Leewarden, Harlingen. 

Groningen Groningen, Delpzyl. 

Drenthe Covorden, Assen, Meppel. 

Part op Limburg . . Maestricht. 

Part or Luxemburg . . Luxemburg. 
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Seas, &c. — Zuyder Zee, Lauwer Zee, Haarlem Mer, Dollart Bay. 

Rivers. — East and West Scheld, the Maese ; the Rhine reaches the sea 
by various channels, being almost lost in the level grounds of Holland. 

Islands. — Ameland, the Texel, Voorn, Over Flakkee, Schounen, North 
and South Beveland, Walcheren. 

Features of the Country. — Holland is, without exception, the 
flattest country of Europe ; it does not contain a single eminence that 
can be called a hill. The sea-coast has to be defended by dykes against 
the encroachments of the sea, and the entire country is intersected by 
canals. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — Grain of all kinds is reared. Butter 
and cheese are also produced in large quantities. The chief manufacture 
is that of wool. The mineral wealth, like that of other flat countries, 
is quite insignificant. The commerce of Holland, though still great, is not 
so extensive as in former days. The chief commercial ports are Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam. 

Government,- Religion, &c. — The government is a limited monarchy, 
the religion Protestant ; an excellent state provision is made for education, 
and there are celebrated universities at Utrecht, Groningen, and Leyden. 

The Population is about 3£ millions, and the Area in square miles 
13,890. 

The Foreign Possessions of Holland are extensive. They consist of 
Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and the Spice Islands in the East Indies ; St. 
Eustatius and one or two small islands in the West Indies ; Dutch 
Guiana, in South America; and several settlements on the coast of Guinea, 
in Africa. 

Remarkable Places. — Amsterdam, the capital, is built on piles on 
the shores of the Zuyder Zee, and contains a population of about 200,000. 
It was at one time the finest commercial city of Western Europe. At 
Haarlem it is said by some that the art of printing was discovered, and 
certainly it was among the very first towns where that art was practised. 
The University of Leyden has long been famous. Delft is celebrated for 
the manufacture of the earthenware which bears its name. At the Hague 
is the palace of the king, and here the legislature meets. Rotterdam is 
the second largest city of the kingdom. It is at the mouth of the Rhine, 
and contains a population of about 80,000. At Bergen- op -Zoom, Bois-le- 
Due, Flushing, and Maestricht, severe battles have been fought. 
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BELGIUM. 

Boundaries. — North by Holland ; east by Prussia; south by France ; 
west by France and the German Ocean. 

Belgium is divided into the following nine provinces : 

PROVINCES. CHIEF CITIES. 

Brabant Brussels, Louvain, Nivelles. 

West Flanders . . . Bruges, Ostend, Courtray, Ypres. 

East Flanders . . . Ghent, Oudenarde, Dendermonde. 

Antwerp ..... Antwerp, Malines or Mechlin. 

Liege Liege, Verviers, Spa, Stavels. 

Namur Namur, Charleroy. 

Hainault Mons, Tournay, Ath. 

Part of Limburg . . . Hasselt. 

Part of Luxemburg . . Bouillon, Chiny. 

Rivers. — The Scheldt, the Sambre, the Me use. 

Features of the Country. — Like Holland, the surface of Belgium 
is flat, but in the south there is some hilly ground. The chief rivers that 
flow through Belgium rise in other parts of Europe, and fall into the 
German Ocean. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — Wheat, rye, oats, and barley, are 
the grains chiefly raised. Potatoes are also grown. Flax is grown to a 
considerable extent in Hainault, Namur, and Brabant. The chief manu- 
factures are of wool, linen, and hardware; and their principal seats at 
Brussels, Liege, Namur, Ghent, and Antwerp. Brussels and Mechlin are 
famous for their lace. Iron, copper, lead, zinc, and coal are produced in 
considerable quantities. The chief seaports are Antwerp and Ostend. 

Government, Religion, &c. — The government is a limited mon- 
archy ; the religion of the great mass of the people. is the Roman Catholic; 
a public provision is made for education, and there are universities at Brus- 
sels, Liege, Ghent, and Louvain. 

The Population is 4,335,319, and the Area in square miles 12,569. 

Remarkable Places. — Brussels, the capital of the kingdom, is situ- 
ated on the river Senne, a small tributary of the Scheldt. Its population is 
about 150,000. Near this city are the fields of Ramillies and Waterloo ; 
at the former of which a victory was gained by the Duke of Marlborough 
over the French, in 1706; and at the latter, the French under Napoleon 
were completely defeated, by the British and Prussians under Wellington 
and Blucher, in 1815. Bruges was during the middle ages the great 
emporium for the south of Europe of the commerce of the free towns of 
Germany, but it is now fallen into decay. Antwerp is a large and im- 
portant commercial city; the painters Teniers and Vandyke were born 
in it, Mons is celebrated for its foundries of cannon. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Boundaries. — North by Germany and France; east by Germany; 
south by Italy ; and west by France. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two cantons. 

IN THE WEST. 

CANTONS. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Geneva Geneva. 

Pays de Vaud .... Lausanne, Pailly. 
Neufchatel .... Neufchatel, St. Aubin. 

IN THE NORTH. 

Basle or Bale .... Basle or Bale, Wallenberg. 

Aroovia or Argau . • Arau, Lauffenberg. 

Zurich Zurich, Altorf. 

Schaffhausen .... Schaffhausen, Neunkirck. 

Thurgovia or Thurgau . Frauenfeld. 

St. Gall St. Gall. 

Appenzell Appenzell. 

IN THE CENTRE. 

Fribourg Friboure. 

Berne Berne, Konitz. 

SOLOTHURN Or SOLEURE . SolothuiTl OT SoleUTC 

Lucerne Lucerne. 

Underwalden .... Stantz. 

Uri Altorf. 

Zug ....... Zug. 

Schweitz Schweitz. 

Glarus Glarus. 

IN THE SOUTH. 

Valais Sion. 

Grisons Ooire. 

Tessin Lugano. 

Rivers. — The Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the Ticino. 
Mountains. — The Alps, of which the principal are — 



Mont Blanc . . 
Mont Lb Geant . 
Great St. Bernard 
Mont Rosa . . . 
Mattenhorn . . 
Mont St. Gothard 
Ortter Spitze . . 



15,750 feet high. 

13,800 

11,080 

15,157 

14,710 

10,595 

12,850 



Lakes. — Baden Sea, or Lake of Constance ; Wallenstadt Lake ; Lake 
of Zurich, Lucerne, Neufchatel, and Geneva. 

Features of the Country. — Switzerland occupies the highest 
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ground in Europe, and consists of one great mass of mountains and val- 
leys. The rivers are exceedingly numerous, but the chief are the Rhine 
and the Rhone. The great elevation of Switzerland may be inferred from 
the very long courses of these rivers. The Rhine rises in the canton of 
Tessin, flows north and east through the Lake of Constance, and then pur- 
sues its course across the whole breadth of Europe until it falls into the 
German Ocean between Belgium and Holland. The source of the Rhone 
is near to that of the Rhine, but on the south side of the mountains. It 
then flows through the canton of Yalais on to the Lake of Geneva, from 
which it issues to enter France, and to flow south through that country 
into the Gulf of Lyons. 

Agriculture, &c. — The surface of Switzerland is so rugged that it 
is ill adapted for agriculture. The greater portion of it is used for pas- 
ture, though small quantities of grain are reared in some districts. The 
chief manufactures are of cotton, wool, hardware, and watches, for the last 
of which Geneva has long been famous. There are scarcely any mines in 
the country. Switzerland has no seaports. 

Government, Religion, &c. — The government of Switzerland is 
a federal republic ; that is to say, each canton is governed by its own laws 
and manages its own affairs, while the government of the country is con- 
ducted by an assembly composed of delegates from each canton. There 
is no established religion ; about three-fifths of the population are Pro- 
testants, and two-fifths are Catholics. 

The Population is a little more than two millions, and the Area in 
square miles about 15,000. 

Remarkable Places. — In the neighbourhood of Altorf William Tell 
was born, and it was in that town that he is said to have fired at the apple 
on his son's head. Geneva is celebrated in religious history as having 
been the residence of John Calvin. Berne is the seat of a university. 
At Zurich, Lavater, the celebrated writer on physiognomy; Pestalozzi, 
the distinguished reformer of education, and Fuseli, the famous painter, 
were born. St. Gall was a very celebrated seat of learning during the mid- 
dle ages ; the Rhine flows past Schaffhausen, and near the town forms some 
falls which are considered the grandest in Europe; near the summit of 
the Great St. Bernard mountain is an hospital inhabited by Augustine 
monks, for the purpose of affording relief and shelter to travellers. A pecu- 
liar and celebrated breed of dogs are maintained at the hospital, and many 
lives have been saved by their sagacity, and by the unremitting care and 
attention of the monks; at Lausanne, on the Lake of Geneva, several 
eminent literary men have resided ; among them Voltaire and Gibbon, the 
latter of whom finished his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire in this town. 
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TURKEY. 

Boundaries. — North by Austria ; east by the Black Sea, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Archipelago ; south by Greece ; and west by the Adriatic 
Sea. 

The Turkish Empire includes Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia, 
the ktter portion being by far the greater in extent. European Turkey 
is divided into ten provinces or pashalics, the pasha being invested by the 
Sultan, who is despotic, with absolute power within his own sphere of 
government. 

EUROPEAN Turkey- 
governments. CHIEF CITIES. 
Hotofmjl /Constantinople, Adrianople, Salonika, Larissa, 

^ Gallipoli, Sophia, Philipopoli. J 

t^,^ rWiddin, Silistria,. Varna, Nicojpolis, Rutshuk, 

.BULGARIA I ShlimlA. 

Wallachia Bucharest. 

Moldavia Jassy, Galatz, Birlat. 

Sbbvia Belgrade, Semendria,.Nissa. 

Bosnia Bosna-Seraja, Fraunitz. 

Tukkish Croatia . . . Banialuka, Gradiska. 

Herzegovina .... Mostar. 

Albania Joannina, Scutari, Berat. 

Candia (island) . . . Oandia, Oanea. 

Rivers. — The Danube, the Marissa or ancient Hebru^Jie Yardari, and 
the Morava. 

Mountains. — The Carpathian, the Haemus or Balkan, the mountains 
of Thessaly, and Mount Kem,, in Albania, 9590 feet high, the highest point 
in Turkey. 

Islands. — Candia, Lemnos, Imbros, Thisos, Samothracia. 

Gulfs. — Sarus, Contessa, Salonika, SeAf Marmora. 

Straits. — The Straits of ConstantinopW or the Hellespont, the Dar- 
danelles or the Bosphorus. 

Features of the Country, &c. — The eastern part of Turkey is di- 
vided into two great portions by the Balkan mountains. On their south side 
rises the Marissa, which flows into the Archipelago ; and through the valley 
formed between them and the Carpathian mountains on the north Aowb 
the Danube, till it reaches the Black Sea), Another range of mountains 
springing from Italy stretches through the centre of Turkey. Through 
tie valley between them and the Balkan mountains flows the Morava, a 
tributary of the Danube ; and on their eastern side rises the Yardari, which 
falls into the Gulf of Salonika. 
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Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — The soil of Turkey is fertile, and 
the climate mild and genial; but the country docs not produce such an 
abundance of the fruits of the earth as might be extracted from it by a 
belter system of husbandry and a more enterprising people. Maize, wheat, 
barley, and oats are the chief kinds of grain that are reared. The vine 
and the olive are also gt'own to a great extent. The chief manufacture is 
of silk, which is carried on principally in Constantinople. There are a 
few mines of iron and lead in the country, but their produce is very small. 
The chief seat of commerce is Constantinople. 

Government, Religion, &c. — The government is despotic ; the re- 
ligion is Mahometan, and education is little attended to, 

The Population is about 12,000,000, and the Area in square miles 
180,000. 



Kkmarkarle Places. — Constantinople, the capital, situated at the 
entrance to the Black Sea, is a very old city. 'Its population is about 
850,000. It was originally built by the Greeks, who gave it the name of 
Byzantium ; this was changed by the Roman Emperor Constantine to Con- 
stantinople ; and when the Turks took possession of it, they changed the 
name to Istamboul. It contains the fine cathedral of St. Sophia, now used 
as a Mahometan mosque. Lariua occupies the site of a very old Greek 
city, said to have been the birthplace of Achilles. Belgrade is conspicuous 
in history from the numerous sieges it has sustained. 
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GREECE. 

Boundaries. — North by Turkey; east by the Archipelago; south 
and west by the Mediterranean. 

Greece is divided into three parts : Northern Greece, or Livadia ; the 
Morea, or ancient Peloponnesus ; and the Islands. 

CHIEF CITIES. 

, ,. „ /Athehs, Livadia, Thebes, Lepanto, Missolonghi, 

1. NORTHERN GREECE . \ g,]^ Mmthon< 

„ r Tripolitaa, Corinth, Modon, Patras, Navarino, 

2 - MottBA \ Nauplia, Mistra, Nrpoli, Argos. 

3. Islands Negropont, Syra, Hydra, Egina, Scio, Patmos. 

Mountains. — The Pindus range, Mount Zagora or Helikon, Mount 
Syakina or Parnassus. 

Gulfs, &c. — Channel of Negropont; Gulfs of Egina, Napoli, Koron, 
Arcadia, Lepanto, and Arta. 

Capes. — Mantclo, Colonna, St. Angelo, and Malapan. 

Features of the Country. — Greece is, generally speaking, moun- 
tainous; but it is so deeply indented on all sides by the sea, that the 
rivers are very short. None of them are navigable, and they derive their 
chief interest from the historical associations connected with them. 

Agriculture, Commerce, &c. — Greece produces various kinds of 
grain, wine, oil, currants, figs, oranges, and other fruits. Cotton and 
tobacco are also grown to a limited extent. The chief manufacture is of 
silk. The mines of Greece were formerly very rich in gold and silver, but 
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they are not wrought now. The chief seaports are Syra, in the island of 
that name ; the Piraeus, or Port Leoni, at Athens ; and Patraa. 

The Government is a limited monarchy ; the king professes the 
Roman Catholic religion, but the greater part of the people belong to the 
Greek Church. • 

The Population is about 600,000, and the Area in square miles 
about 10,000. 

Remarkable Places. — There is no part of the world where so many 
remarkable places are grouped together as in Greece. It was the cradle of 
European civilisation ; but it is now a land famous only for the past, and 
for its ruins, great and glorious even in decay. Athens, the present capital, 
contains a population of about 28,000. At Marathon was fought, in the 
fifth century before Christ, a tremendous battle between the Greeks and 
Persians, in which the latter were defeated and driven back into Asia. In 
the northern part of Livadia is the famous pass of Thermopylae, where the 
whole Persian army was withstood by three hundred Spartans, under Leo- 
nidas, in 480 B.C. Corinth, at the head of the Gulf of Lepanto, at present 
contains a population of leas than 2000 inhabitants. At Navarino was 
fought, in 1827, a battle between the Turkish fleet and the combined fleets 
of England, France, and Russia, in which the former was completely de- 
stroyed ; and Greece, which up to that period had been Bubject to Turkey, 
was erected into an independent kingdom. Mistra is near the ruins of 
the famous city of Sparta or Lacedeemon. In the island of Scio Homer is 
said to have been born ; and in Patmos St. John wrote his gospel. 
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Off the west coast of Greece, are seven in number, and form an inde- 
pendent republic, under the protection of Great Britain : they are Ithaca 
or Theaki, Zante", Cephalonia, Cerigo, Corfu, Santa Maura, and Paxo, and 
are governed by a Lord High Commissioner from England. The total 
population is about 200,000, and the chief productions are wine, olives, 
and currants. 



ASIA. 



Asia is about 6000 miles in length from east to vest, and 5000 in 
breadth. It is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the west 
by Europe, and the Mediterranean and Red Seas ; on the east by the 
Pacific ; and on the south by the Indian Ocean. 

It was in Asia that Adam and Eve, the first man and woman, were 
created. It was here also our Saviour, JesuB Christ, was born, the Holy 
Scriptures given to man, and the first Christian churches established. 



British India .... Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 

Hindustan Delhi. 

Scinde Hyderabad, Tatta. 

Punjab Lahore, Mooltan. 

Affgkanistan, or King-1 , 
uo si of Cabui. . . .J 
Beloochistan .... 

Independent Tabtabt . '. ( 

Syria Aleppo, Jerusalem. 

Anatolia, or Natolia . Smyrna. 

Arabia Medina, Mecca. 

China Pboieh .... Pekin, Nankin, Canton. 

Thibet Laasa. 

Bepaul- Khatmandoo. 

Siberia Tobolsk, Irkutsk. 
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COUNTRIES. CHIEF CITIES. 

Bibman Empire . . • Ava, Pegu. 

Assam Gerghong. 

Malaya ...... Malacca. 

Siam Bankok. 

Cambodia Saigon. 

Cochin China .... Hue. 

Tonquin Kesho. 

Chief Rivers* — The Tigris, Euphrates, Indus, Brahmapootra, or 
Sampoo, Irawaddy, Ganges, Hoangho, Ob or Obi, Lena, &c. 

Mountains. — The Himalayan mountains, south of Thibet, one of 
which is nearly 20,000 feet above the level of the sea ; The Taurus moun- 
tains, in Natolia ; the Caucasus, west of the Caspian Sea ; Mount Ararat, 
whose summit is 17,000 feet high. The Altaic chain, between Siberia and 
Chinese Tartary, extends 5000 miles. 

Islands. — The Japan Isles, with their chief towns Miako and Jeddo 
in Niphon ; the Philippine Isles, chief town Manilla ; Loo Choo Isles ; 
Formosa ; Hong Kong ; Macao ; Hainan ; the Sunda Isles, namely 
Sumatra, chief town Bencoolen ; Java, with its capital Batavia. On the 
equator, Borneo, where is the English settlement Labuan ; Celebes, whose 
principal town is Macassar ; Singapore ; the Andaman and Nicobar Isles ; 
Ceylon, chief towns Colombo, Candi, and Trincomalee ; the Laccadives and 
Maldives, on the Malabar Coast. 

Oceans, Seas, Gulfs, &c. — The Arctic Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the 
Pacific Ocean, the Caspian Sea, and Lake Aral, the Red Sea, Arabian Sea, 
Persian Gulf, Bay of Bengal, Gulfs of Siam and Tonquin, Chinese Sea, 
Yellow Sea, Sea of Japan, Sea of Okhotsk, and the Sea of Eamtschatka ; 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, the Straits of Malacca, the Straits of Sunda, 
the Malaya Archipelago, the Bay of Martaban. 



INDIA OE HINDOSTAN. 

This vast peninsula, with a population of 130 millions, is under the 
dominion or protection of the British Crown ; with the exception only of 
a few independent states, and some small settlements belonging to the 
Portuguese, French, and Danes. 

The British territories are divided into three Presidencies, Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras. 

Bengal is subdivided into two governments, Bengal and Agra, 

presidencies. chief towns. 
Bengal f Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Bahar, Patna, Plassey, 
1 Nagore, Cuttack, Dacca. 
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PRESIDENCIES. CHIEF TOWNS. 

("Agra, Benares, Allahabad, Delhi, Barcilly, Gwalior, 

Agra < Oude, Bhurtpore, Oojein, Indore, Lucknow, Jay- 

l pore, Ajmeer. 

{Bombay, Poonah, Surat, Auningabad, Hyderabad, 
Dowlatabad, Golconda, Sattara, Cut tack, Beja- 
pore, Gambay, Ahmedabad, Burhampore, Baroda, 
Nagpore, — and Goa, which belongs to the Portu- 
guese. 
/Madras, Arcot, Tanjore, Bangalore, Trichinopoly, 
I Seringapatam, Calicut, Tellichery, Masulipatam, 

Madras / Trivanderam, Travancore. — Pondicherry is the 

\ principal French settlement ; Tranquebar belongs 
I to the Danes. 

Punjab Cashmere, Lahore, Attock, Mooltaru 

Scinde Hydrabad, Tatta. 

India derives its name from the river Indus. It is divided into India 
within the Ganges, or Hindostan ; and India beyond the Ganges, or the 
Eastern Peninsula. The eastern coast of Hindostan is called the Coro- 
mandel coast, and the western, the Malabar coast. Calcutta, sometimes 
denominated the " city of palaces," is situated on a branch of the Ganges 
named Hoogly. The Governor-general of India resides there. The city 
is defended by Fort William, a place strongly fortified. Delhi was the 
renowned capital of the ancient Mogul empire ; it is now mostly in ruins. 
Allahabad is the seat of the government of Agra ; it is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Jumna and Ganges. Tippoo Saib, the son of the celebrated 
chieftain Hyder Ali, was slain, and his capital, Seringapatam, taken in 1799 
by the British. 

Gulfs, &c. — The Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, the Gulf of Manaar, and 
Palk's Strait ; the Mouths of the Ganges. 

Rivers. — The Indus, which receives the five rivers of the Punjab, 
hence called the country of Five Waters. The Ganges, with its tributa- 
ries the Jumna, Gogra, &c. The Brahmapootra, the Kistnah, the God- 
avery, &c. 

Mountains. — The Himalaya Mountains ; on the Co- 
romandel coast, the Eastern Ghauts ; and on the Malabar 
coast, the Western Ghauts, which terminate at Cape Co- 
morin. 

Produce. — The productions of India are diamonds and 
other precious stones, pearls, spices, sugar, rice, drugs, in- 
digo, tea, silk, cotton, ivory, and valuable woods. The 
manufactures are silks, shawls, carpets, porcelain, &c. 

Animals.- — The elephant, tiger, jackal, and buffalo are 
natives of this country ; the white elephant is a native of 
Siam, in the Eastern Peninsula. 
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EASTERN PENINSULA OF INDIA. 

British Territories : Assam, Aractin, Martaban, 
Yeh-Tavoy, Mergui, Tenasserim, Amherst, Malacca, 
Singapore, and Pulo Penaug, or Prince of Wales's Ia- 

The Bihman Empire. Chief Towns: Ummera- 
poora, Ava, Pegu, Proone, and Rangoon. 

The Kingdom of Siam. Chief Towns: Bankolc 
and Ogma. 

The Empire of Annam include* Cambodia, Laos, 
Tonquin, and Cochin China, Chief Town/; Hoe, Saigon, 
and Kesho, 

Rivers, &c. — Irawaddy, Meinam, Maykiang, or 
Camboja. 

Gulfs. — Martaban, Siam, and Tonquin. ■"■"■■■ 

The British settlement of Singapore is a very important and fast in- 
creasing place. It is situated on a peninsula at tbe southern extremity of 
Malacca, and directly in tbe track of vessels trading between the east and 
west parts of Asia. It contains a population of about 30,000, carries on 
a very extensive trade, and is one of the stations in the eastern seas for tbe 
mail steamers. Ava, Pegu, and other towns in theBirman Empire, were 
formerly much more populous and wealthy than they are now. The popu- 
lation of tbe largest is said not to exceed 30,000. Bankoi, the capital of 
Siam, is a considerable town, with a population of 350,"000. The houses 
are nearly all of wood, built on piles driven into the bed of the River 
Meinam ; this large population therefore lives literally on the water. Hue, 
the capital of Annum, is celebrated for its extensive and extraordinary for- 
tifications, erected in 1805 by one of the kings, with the assistance of 
some French engineers. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

SROVINCES. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Palestine, or Holt Laho Jerusalem, Jaffa, Beyrout, Acre, Tripoli. 

Syria Aleppo, Damascus, Antioch, Scauderoon. 

Armenia Erzeroum, Ears. 

Algesira (Mesopotamia) Diarbekir, Orfa, Mosul. 

Kurdistan Betlis, Tan. 

Irak Arabia .... Bagdad, Anna, Bassora, Hillah. 

Georgia Teflis. 

ASIA MINOR. 
, /Smyrna, Bursa, Konieh, Tokat, Trebisonde, Manisa, 

anatolia | Kutayah, Angora, Tarsus, Adana, 
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In Asia Minor and Syria, as far as the Tigris, many cities of ancient 
renown were once standing ; but have long since disappeared, or only their 
ruins remain to designate their former grandeur. Of some of these, as 
Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, Tyre, Sidon, scarcely their sites can be determined ; 



but the beautiful remains of Palmyra, Baalbec, and Geraza are still visited 
by travellers. Moral is supposed to be near the spot occupied by Nineveh ; 
and Hilla near the ruins of Babylon, which ruins, however, are only un- 
sightly and irregular mounds of earth covered with coarse grass. 

Rivers, &c,— The Euphrates, Tigris, Orontes, and Jordan. 

Lakes. — Lake AsphaltiteB or the Dead Sea, and Lake Van. 

Islands. — Cyprus, Scarpanto, Rhodes, and some smaller ones in the 
Levant Sea ; in the Archipelago are, among others, Samos and Mitylene. 



ARABIA. 

The interior of Arabia is very little known, being supposed to be occupied 
for the most part by sandy deserts. It has, however, 
some places of note on or near the coasts ; as Mecca, 
where Mahomet was born ; Medina, where he lies 
entombed, — both places being much frequented by 
pilgrims who rest their faith on the Koran, the Bible 
of the Mahometans; Mocha, a town well known for 
the excellence of its coffee ; Jidda or Djedah, a port 
on the Red Sea ; Muscat, a seaport of considerable 
trade, formerly in the possession of the Portuguese, 
. whose admiral, Albuquerque, took it in 1507, but now 
the seat of government of a powerful native prince 
or imaum ; Aden, a seaport of great strength, in the 
possession of the English; Sana, towards the west, accounted the chief 
city of Arabia ; Lahsa, on the Persian Gulf ; and west of it, Jemama, 
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Mounts Horeb and Sinai, to the north-west ; near them was the land 
of Edom, with its ancient city Petra, encircled by rocks, having been lost 
sight of for more than a thousand years. Its ruins were discovered by 
Burckhardtin 1812. 



PERSIA, AFFGHANISTAN, AND 

BELOOCHISTAN. 

The Persian Empire includes Persia Proper, Affghanistan, and Beloo- 
chistan. 

CHIEF TOWNS. 

Teheran, Ispahan, Gombroon, Lar, Dizful, Reshd, 
Tabreez or Tauris, Yezd, Casbin, Balfrush, Ka- 
shan, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Hamadan, Sarce, 
Meshed, Busheer, Kerman, Ormus, Astrabad, 
Shuster. 

Afghanistan rCabul, Herat, Jellalabad, Peshawur, Ghizni, Can- 

* " * ' \ dahar. 

Beloochistan .... •{ K 5J^ Ue * Bun P°° r ' V^S 001 ' Kalpoorukan, 



Pebsia 



i 



Cities. — Teheran, the capital of Persia, and the residence of the court ; 
Ispahan, the former capital; Hamadan, thought to be the ancient Eeba- 
tana. Not far north of Shiraz are the ruins of Persepolis, where Alexan- 
der, at the instigation of Thais, fired the palace of Xerxes ; fifteen columns 
of which still remain, although twenty-two centuries have elapsed since 
that fatal night 
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INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

This extensive country is occupied by the Tartars; they consist of 
three separate races — the Usbeks, the Kalmuks, and the Kirghees. The 
people are divided into hordes or clans, under their several chiefs. 

Chief Towns. — Bokhara, an important city of great antiquity, inha- 
bited by the Usbek Tartars ; Samarcand, formerly the residence of Tamer- 
lane, who, in the fourteenth century, conquered Persia, India, and Syria ; 
Balkh, supposed to be the ancient Bactra of the Persians ; Tachkend, the 
native place of Sultan Baber, the founder of the Mogul empire 5 Khiva, a 
noted slave-market ; Koural, in the district of Turcomans. 

There are numerous Lakes in this country, of which Aral is the 
largest, being 245 miles in length and 124 broad, with an island in it 130 
* miles long. 

Rivers. — The Oxus, which falls into the lake Aral; and the Sihon, 
or Syr, also into the same. 
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EMPIRE OF CHINA. 

The Chinese Empire includes China Proper, Great and Little Thibet, 
and Bhotan: also, in Chinese Tartary, Little Bucliaria, Soongaria, Mon- 
golia, Mandehonria, Saghalian-ocla, and Cores. 



Chiita Phoveb . 
Thibet Prober 

LlTTLB THIBET 

Bhotan . . . 



J Pbk1», Nankin, Canton, Han-tchang, Amoy, Ning- 
* l po, Shapoo, Shang-hae, Foutcheou, Hautchong. 
. Laasa or -Lhasa*. 
. Ladak. 

. Tassisudon. 

CHINESE TAET ART includes 
Litvli Buobakia . . . Yarkand, Caahgar. 

The tribes of Mongols, Kalmuks, &c. inhabit Mon- 
golia, the native country of Genghia Khan, who overran 
all central Asia in the thirteenth Century. The great 
wall of China, 1500 miles in length, 
and broad enough in some parts to ad- 
mit Biz horsemen abreast, was built, 
it is supposed, to keep out the Tartars 
and Mongols, who nevertheless sue- ., 

ceeded in subduing China in 1644, 
and establishing the present dynasty 
' on the throne. The invaders came 
principally from the country of the 
*"■ Man d eh oos. iu>« 

Rivers. — China contains two rivers of great length: the Tangtse 
Eiang, or Blue River ; and the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River. 

The deserts of Kobi and Shamo occupy the greater part of Chinese 
Tsrtary. The wild animals found in China are tigers, hears, rhinoceroses, 
bnffalos, wild boars, the mask-deer, &c. Chins produces all sorts of metals; 
also tea, rice, fruits, and every species of grain. 
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SIBERIA. 

The name of Siberia or Asiatic Russia is given to the whole northern 
part of Asia, stretching from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific, and from 
the Arctic Ocean to China and Independent Tartary. Its length from 
east to west is 3600 miles, and its greatest breadth from north to south 
2000 miles. Like Russia in Europe, it is divided into governments. 

IN THE WEST. 

GOVERNMENTS. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Tobolsk ...... Tobolsk, Berezov. 

Omsk ....... Omsk. 

Tomsk Tomsk, Narim. 

Yeniseisk . Krasnoiarsk. 

IN THE CENTRE. ' 

Llkutsk Iakutsk, Gigansk. 

Ibkutsk Irkutsk. 

IN THE EAST. 

Okhotsk ...... Okhotsk, , 

Kamtschatka .... Petropavloosk, 

Tchuktohi r(Tms is the most remote government, and 

\ contains only a few villages.) 

Rivers. — Ob or Oby, Yenisei, Irtish, Tunguska, and Lena. All 
these rivers rise in the mountains which separate Siberia from Tartary, 
and flow north into the Arctic Ocean. 

Seas, Bays, &c. — Sea of Okhotsk, Behring's Straits, Gulf of Oby. 

Islands. — Kotelnoy and New Siberia. 

Capes. — Lopatka, Tchaplina, and Maimorskoi. 

Lakes. — Baikal and Tchany. 

Cities, &c. — The capital of Siberia is Tobolsk, on the river Irtish. Its 
population is about 16,000. Tomsk has a number of manufactories of 
cloth, leather, &c. In the district around it considerable quantities of 
gold are obtained, washed down from the mountains by the Oby and other 
rivers. Irkutsk is nearly as large as Tobolsk. It is the most southerly 
town of Siberia, and the emporium of a very extensive trade. 

The chief Productions of Siberia are its metals and furs. Consi- 
derable quantities of gold, silver, copper, and zinc are annually procured 
from its mines. The furs are obtained from the sable, the marten, the 
black fox, ermine, squirrel, &c. The vegetable productions are insigmfi- 
. cant, as the climate is severe ; the soil is sterile, and a large part of the 
surface is covered with marshes. 

The Population is about two millions and a half, and the whole 
country is subject to the Emperor of Russia. 



AFRICA. 



Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea; on the west 
by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the south by the Southern Ocean ; and on the 
east by the Indian Ocean. 

Africa is in breadth about 4150 British miles ; and in length from north 
to south about 4300. 

* • • 

CHIEF COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 

In the North .... Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Barca, and Fezzan. 

Countries watered by l™,,. xr„i*;« «*a au,™,^;. 
the Nile . . . . J *&&» Nubia > aad Abyssinia. 

• Senegambia, Upper Guinea, and Lower Guinea. 

, Soudan, or Nigritia 

. Ajan, Zanguebar, Mozambique. 

• Cape Colony, Caffraria. 



On the West Coast 
In the Centre 
On the East Coast 
In the South . . 



Islands. — The Madeira Islands, two in number ; the Canary Islands, 
the principal being Teneriffe, on which is a lofty mountain, shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, called the Peak of Teneriffe, 12,000 feet high; Cape Verd 
Islands ; the island of Goree, belonging to France ; Fernando Po ; St. 
Thomas; Ascension; St. Helena, where Bonaparte died, 5 May, 1821; 
Madagascar ; Bourbon, belonging to the French ; and Mauritius, or Isle 
of France, to the English. 

Rivers. — The Nile rises in the Mountains of the Moon, on the 
southern borders of Abyssinia ; it flows in a winding direction almost due 
north, through Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt, and enters the Mediterranean 
Sea. The Nile has a number of mouths, and the land around them is 
called the Delta. At a certain season of the year the Nile rises gradually 
above its usual level until it overflows the surrounding country, and then 
it as gradually descends. During this process it deposits on the land such 
a quantity of rich mud brought down from the interior, that the fields 
require no manure whatever. It is to this peculiarity of the river, which 
has existed from the most remote time, that the great fertility of the valley 
of the Nile is chiefly owing. The Niger, sometimes called the Joliba, 
sometimes the Quorra, has a very devious course through Soudan, past 
Timbuctoo, and southwards into the sea at the Bight of Benin. Its course 
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was very uncertain until the present century, and many travellers have 
lost their lives in exploring it. The Senegal and the Gambia are both in 
the district, named Senegambia. The Zaire, or Congo, is a large river full- 
ing into the sea in the province of Congo, but its course is not well known. 
The Orange and Great Fish rivers are jn Cape Colony. 

Mountains. — Mount Atlas, extending along the south of the Barbary 
States ; the mountains north of Guinea, and those in central Africa, called 
the Mountains of the Moon ; the Mountains of Lupata, on the eastern 
coast. 

Lakes. — Tchad and Maravi. 

Capes. — Blanco, Verd, Palmas, Lopez, Cape of Good Hope, Corientes, 
and Guardafui. 

The Great Desert, — Nearly the whole breadth of the African con- 
tinent from the Nile to the Atlantic U occupied by the great sandy desert 
of Sahara. Its mean elevation above the level of the sea is about 1000 
feet ; its length from east to west is abont 3000 miles, anil its breadth from 
north to south about 1000. Few places on the surface of the earth are so 
dreary and desolate as this mighty sea of sand ; except in isolated spots 
called Oases, it contains no trace whatever of life, — no animals, no vege- 
tables, no streams or fountains of water. It would be utterly impossible for 
any human being to traverse it, were it not for the delightful pieces of ver- 
dure that variegate its surface, whore palm-trees, dates, and other tropical 
fruits and flowers grow. 

The Inhabitants of Africa are distinguished by 
their black colour, woolly hair, broad noBe, thick lips, 
and flat feet and hands. In the northern districts, and 
in the valley of the Nile, the population have not those 
characteristics, but approach nearer to the form, appear 
ance, and character of the Asiatic races. The Africans 
have never made much progress in the arts of life ; 
their mode of government is rude and savage, and their 
religion the most barbarous form of heathenism. In 
almost all ages they have been bought and sold as 
slaves by other nations, who asserted their superiority 
over them in this cruel and unchristian manner. ■"*■ 

. The animals of Africa are the elephant, lion, hyaena, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, giraffe, zebra, camel, &c. The ostrich finds a congenial home 
in the desert, and crocodiles swarm in the rivers. The vegetation is most 
luxuriant ; the trees all evergreens, some of them producing most delicious 
fruits. 
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BABBAEY STATES. 



"Mio,.™-,, J" Morocco, Fez, Mogadore, Mequinez, Ceuta, Rabat, 

jaoBO0CO t 8alee,Tanper ) Tetuaii,S«telmi88a,Darah,T8filet. 

Algeria Algiers, Constantina, Oran, Tremezen, Bona. 

Tunis Tunis, Kairwan, Cabes. 

Tripoli and Barca . . Tripoli, Zoara, Sidra, Bengasi. 
Fezzah Mourzuk, Zcghren. 



COUNTRIES WATERED BY THE NILE. 

Egypt (Lower, Middle, and Upper), Nubia, and Abyssinia. 

Lower Egypt .... Cairo, Suez, Alexandria, (lizeh, Damietta, Roeetta. 

Middle Egypt .... Metaghara, El Mortmar, Siout, Girgeh. 

Upper Egypt .... Es-Siout, Thebca, Cosseir, Es-Souan. 

Nubia Dongola, Sennaar, Korti, Accad. 

Abyssinia Qondar, Adowah, Asum, Ankobar, Masuah. 

Cities, &c. — Fez and Morocco are united into one kingdom under the 

Emperor of Morocco ; he resides at Mequtnez. Ceuta belongs to Spain. 

Algiers, not many years since, was a noted piratical station ; it is now in 

: the hands of the French, having 

II been taken by them in 1830. Tu- 

!nis : about twelve miles north-east 
of this town stood the ancient Car- 
. thage, where several mounds, with 
the ruins of an acqueduct, are all 
that remain to indicate the former 
existence of so noted a city. 
Cairo : nearly opposite this town, 
on the west bank of the Nile, the 
pyramids extend in an irregular 
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line for about seventy miles. The principal group is at Giieh. The 
largest, called the pyramid of Cheops, covers at its base an area equal in 
extent to Lincoln' a- Inn-fields. The total height 
is 478 feet, exceeding by about 118 feet that 
of the cross of St. Paul's. Near Rowtta is the 
Bay of Aboukir, where Lord Nelson gained one 
of his great naval victories over the French in 
1798. Thehes, the No of the Scriptures: here 
the earliest recorded monarch of Egypt reigned 
about three centuries before the birth of Abra- 
ham; its ruins are of vast extent. Memphis, 
which was situated in Lower Egypt, has entirely 
disappeared; it was here the Pharaohs reigned 
when Joseph and his family settled in Egypt, 
about 1700 n.c. Accad\& near the site ofMeroS, 
the ancient capital of Ethiopia, termed Cush in 
the Scriptures, a nation more ancient than even 
that of Egypt, giving to the latter her religion 
and her civilisation. The ruins consist chiefly 
of pyramids, and vast temples hewn out of the 

solid rock. Gondar was formerly the residence of the kings of Abyssinia ; 
it is situated near the Lake Dembea. 



SENEGAMBIA. 

So named from the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 

COUMTME8. TOWNS. 

Siebba Leohe .... Free Town. 

Liberia Monrovia. 

On tbs Gambia . . . BathuTst Town. 
On the Sebeoal . . . Fort St. Louis. 
The native tribes inhabiting this coast are the Foulahs, Mandingos, 
Jaloffs, and Feloops. 
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UPPER GUINEA. 

Upper Guinea extends along the coast from the river Mesurada to the 
equator. It includes the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, 
the Slave Coast, with the countries of Benin and Biafra ; and in the in- 
terior, Dahomey and the kingdom of the Ashantees. 

.COUNTRIES. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Gold Coast Cape Coast Castle. 

Slave Coast .... Badagry, Whydah. 

Ivory Coast .... King George's Town. 

Benin Benin, Kirre, Kaounda, Lagos. 

Biafra Calbongos, Angra, Gabon. 

Ashantee Coomassie. 

Dahomey Abomey, Cradoo. 
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SOUDAN OR NIGRITIA. 

Soudan or Nigritia is a general name for Central Africa ; it lies south 
of Sahara, a vast desert of almost boundless extent. Little is known of 
the numerous nations inhabiting Nigritia but what is derived from the 
individual efforts and descriptions of enterprising travellers, who have 
hazarded health and even life in the attempt to explore these savage re- 
gions for the public good. 

COUNTRIES. TOWNS. 

Bahbabba ..... Sego, Yamina, Jenn6h, Timbuctoo. 

tt a _ m . /Sackatoo, Womba, Boussa (where Mungo Park 

il0USSA 1 perished). 

Bobnou Kouka, Lari, New Birnie. 

Begharmi Loggun. 

Kanem Mabah, Tangalia. 

Dabfub Kobb$, Dar Fungara, Cawb. 

Bebgoo Dar Cooka. 

Kobdofan Ibeit, Tembul. 
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LOWER GUINEA. 

COUNTRIES. TOWNS. 

Loango Loango, Concabella, Cubenda. 

Congo St. Salvador, Zomba, Bombi. 

Angola St. Paul de Loando, Matamba. 

Benguela Benguela, Bahia-Longa. 

In these countries the Portuguese have many settlements. 



SOUTH AFRICA. 



EAST COAST. 



The country from the Straits of Bab- el- Man deb to Ajan is inhabited by 
the Somauli, a savage tribe. 



wapa. 

i, Xuhamba 



OBIS? TOWHS, 

Ajah Brava, Doara, Magadoso. 

ZAnanEBAB Meliuda, Patte, Mombaza, Zanzibar. 

Mozambique .... Mozambique, Quiloa, Q nilinuurf . 

Sofala Sofela, Buok. 

Mooabahoa Zimboa, 5 

Sawa St. Sebastian, 



SOUTH AFBICA; 

The Cape of Good Hope, or Cape Colony, aa it is 
variously called, has a coast-line of more than a thousand 
miles. It was originally a colony of the Dutch, but waa 
taken possession of by the English in 160(1. The ab- 
original inhabitants are the Hottentots and Caffrea, the 
former a degraded species of humanity ; while the latter, 
supposed to be descended from the Arabs, are a brave 
and warlike people, and their appearance differs en- 
tirely from the neighbouring African tribes. 



THE AMERICAS. 

America is the largest of the four great divisions or quarters of the earth. 
It is geographically divided into two parts or continents, named respectively 
North and South America. These are connected by the Isthmus of Panama 
or Darien. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

North America is hounded on the east by the Atlantic ; on the west 
by the great Pacific Ocean ; on the south by the Isthmus of Panama ; on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean. • 

CHIEF DIVISIONS. 

British America, including the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward's Island, &c. 

Russian America, including the district between Bearing's Straits, 
and the northern parts of the Rocky mountains. 

The United States, embracing the territory between the British pos- 
sessions and Central America. 

Central America, including Mexico and Guatimala. 

Islands. — Newfoundland, the Bermudas, the West Indies, Queen Char- 
lotte's and Vancouver's Island. 

Lakes. — Superior, Michigan, Erie, Ontario, Huron, Winnipeg, Slave 
Lake, and Great Bear Lake. 
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Mountains. — The Alleghany, and the Oregon or Rocky. 

Rivers. — Mackenzie, St. Lawrence, Ohio, Missouri, Mississippi, del 
Norte, Colorado, and Columbia. 

Bays, Gulfs, Straits. — Baffin's Bay, Davis' Straits, Hudson's Bay, 
Golf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of California, and Behring's 
Straits. 

Capes. — Farewell, Race, Cod, St. Antonio, St. Lucas r and the promon- 
tory of Alaska. 



BRITISH AMERICA. 

♦ 

The British Possessions include Upper and Lower Canada (now 
politically united into one province), New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, Hudson's Bay territories* 
and Labrador; and in the Atlantic, the Bermudas, or Somers' Islands. 



Lowee Canada 
Nova Scotia - . 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
Cape Breton . 



PROVINCES, ETC. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Upper Canada . . . Kingston, Toronto. 

. Quebec, Montreal. 

. Halifax, Annapolis,, Pictou, Shelbourn. 

. Fredericton> St. John. 

. St- John's. 

. Louisburg. 

Prince Edward's Island Charlotte Town. 

Hudson's Bat Territories Fort Churchill, York Fort, Fort Albany. 

Labrador . . . . r Nain. 

The Bermudas .. . . * St. George. 

Bays, &c. — Baffin's Bay, Barrow's Strait, Prince Regent's Inlet, Davis' 
Straits, Hudson's Strait,. Hudson's Bay, James' Bay, Straiter of Belleisle, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, Bay of Fandy, Nootka Sound. 

Capes. — Cape Chidley,. Cape Farewell, Cape Charles, Cape Race, and 
Cape Sable. 

Lakes. — Great Bear Lake, Slave Lake, Lake Alhabasca, Lake Win- 
nipeg. The five following lie between British America and the United 
States: Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Lake Miehigan, Lake Erie, and Lake 
Ontario. Between Erie and Ontario are the noted Falls of Niagara. 

Mountains. — The Rocky Mountains in the west, near the Pacific 
shores. 

Rivers. — The St. Lawrence, Mackenzie, and Coppermine Risers. The 
Ottawa falls into the St. Lawrence, flowing between the two Canadas. 

Islands. — Besides those already mentioned, there are, Anticosti, at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence ; the North Georgian Isles, namely, Melville 
Isle, Bathurst Isle, and Cornwallis Isle, jn the Polar Sea; and on the 
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western side t>f the British Indian country, Queen Charlotte's Isle, Van- 
couver's Isle, &c. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON BRITISH AMERICA. 

Upper and Lower Canada were originally colonised by the French, 
whose descendants still number from one half to one third of the popula- 
tion. The country was acquired by Britain in 1763 ; and since that time 
it has formed part of the British Empire. The area of Upper Canada is 
147>000 square miles, and the population upwards of half a million ; the 
area of Lower Canada is 194,815 square miles, and the population about 
700,000. It is in Lower Canada that the French are chiefly settled. 
One of the great productions of Canada is timber, procured from the 
extensive pine-forests with which the country abounds, and which it is 
necessary to cut down and clear before agricultural operations can be 
carried on. The winter in Canada is long and severe, and effectually 
prevents all out-door labour. Nevertheless, considerable quantities of 
grain, chiefly wheat and oats are grown and exported. The towns of 
Kingston and Toronto are situated on the north shore of Lake Ontario. 
The river St. Lawrence may be said to begin at the former town. It has 
an excellent harbour, and is the great centre of the trade between the two 
provinces. Toronto contains about 20,000 inhabitants. It was founded 
in 1794, under the name of York, which was afterwards changed to 
Toronto, being the Indian name given to the place on which it now 
stands. It has increased faster than any other town in Canada. Quebec 
is situated at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. It is the seat of a very 
extensive trade. The majority of the inhabitants are of French descent, 
and profess the Roman Catholic religion. The town was taken in 1759 
by the British, under General Wolfe, who defeated the French under 
Montcalm, and in the engagement both generals were slain. Montreal is 
situated higher up the St. Lawrence than Quebec, and contains a popula- 
tion of about 45,000. It is built on an island ; it was founded by the 
French, and contains a very fine Roman Catholic cathedral. 

Nova Scotia, with the island of Cape Breton, contains an area of 
17)500 square miles, and a population of about 200,000. Nova Scotia 
was another colony of the French, by whom it was named Acadia ; but 
when it came into the hands of the English the name was altered. It 
forms a large peninsula connected with the mainland by an isthmus about 
14 miles broad. Its trade is chiefly in timber, coals, and fish. The 
fisheries round the coast are very productive. The progress that has 
been made in agriculture is not great. The principal town, Halifax, pos- 
sesses a harbour which, for size, safety, and ease of access, is unsurpassed 
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by any other in America. It is one of the stations for the large steamers 
that carry the mails between America and England. Annapolis is situ- 
ated on the west side of the peninsula. It was formerly the capital of 
the province ; but its importance has greatly diminished since Halifax was 
made the metropolitan town. Cape Breton contains immense beds of 
coal, which, however, are not extensively wrought. " Lauisburg has an 
excellent harbour. It was founded by the French, and strongly fortified 
by them. The British took it in 1745 ; it was given back to the French 
in 1748, retaken by England ten years afterwards, and finally ceded to 
them in 1763, at the same time as Canada. 

New Bronswjck lies between Nova Scotia and Lower Canada ; it 
contains an area of about 27,000 square miles, and a population of about 
150,000. Its productions are similar to those of Nova Scotia. St. John's, 
at the mouth of a river of the same name, is the chief town of the pro- 
vince. It contains a population of about 13,000, and is most extensively 
engaged in the fisheries. 

Newfoundland is a large island lying to the north-east of Cape 
Breton. It is said to have been discovered by the Northmen about the 
period of the Norman conquest of England ; but no attempts were 
made to colonise it until the seventeenth century. The inhabitants are 
chiefly supported by the fisheries and the consequent trade. The moat 
important fishery is that of cod. The island is surrounded by sand-banks, 
and fogs almost constantly prevail along its shores. The population is 
about 80,000. The chief town, St. John's, contains a population of about 
20,000. 

The Hudson's Bay Territories produce little else 
than furs, chiefly of the beaver, martin, fox, &c. Wild 
geese are very plentiful ; and their feathers, on being 
dressed, are known in Britain as " Hudson's Bay quills." 

The coasts round Davis' Straits and Labrador con- 
tain tribes of Esquimaux. The western side of Greenland 
belongs to the English; the eastern side to the Danes, 
who have there a few colonies, not for the purpose of 
gain, but with the benevolent intention of enlightening 
the dark understandings of the natives by communi- 
cating to them a knowledge of the Christian religion. 
In Baffin's Bay and Davis' Straits the whale fishery is 
chiefly prosecuted, ,„,„„„ 
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RUSSIAN AMERICA. 



The Russian Possessions lie to the extreme north-west point of North 
America. They have here some factories stationed to carry on the trade in 
furs. The principal of them is New Archangel. 



THE UNITED STATES. 



The United States extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
and from the Canadian lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

NORTHERN OR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



Maine . . ■ 

New Hampshire 
Ybbkont . . . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . 
connecticut . 



Portland, Penobscot. 
Portsmouth, Concord, 
Burlington, Montpelier. 
Boston, Salem, Cambridge, Lowell. 
Providence, Newport. 
Hartford, Newhaven. 



District o: 
New York . 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 

Delawaeb . 
Maryland . 



MIDDLE STATES. 

Columbia . Washington. 



New York, Buffalo, Albany, Rochester. 
. . Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburg. 
. . Trenton, Borden ton, Newark, Salem. 
. . Dover, Stowhill, Wilmington. 
. . . Baltimore, Anapolis. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 



YlROTHIA Richmond. 

North Carolina . . . Raleigh, Newbum, 

South Carolina . . . Charleston, Columbia. 

Georgia Savannah, Augusta, Milledgeville. 

Florida Pensaoola, Tallahasse, St. Augustine. 



THE tMTTED STATES. 



WESTERS STATES. 



Ohio '. Columbus, Cincinnati. 

Indiana Indianopolia, Vincennea. 

Michiqan Detroit, St. Clair. 

Illinois Kaokaskia, Springfield, Chicago. 

KESTtrcKY Frankfort, Lexington, Louisville. 

Tennessee Nashville, EnoxvUle. 

Alabama Mobile, Tuscaloosa, Cahawba. 

Mississippi Natchez, Jackson. 

Louisiana New Orleans. 

Texas ' Austen, Galveaton. 

Arkansas Arkopolis. 

Missoubi St. Louis, Missouriopolis, Franklin. 

Iowa Iowa, Burlington. 

Wisconsin Madisori. 

Oregon, California, and Mexico are other States, though not yet com- 
pletely formed. 

Lakes. — Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, these form a 
houndary-line between Canada and the United States, and are of equally 
free navigation to both countries. 

Rivers. — The principal rivers are, the Mississippi, Missouri, Red River, 
Ohio, Arkansas, Hudson, Potomac, Delaware, and the Susquehanna. 

Capes. — Cod, H at t eras, Lucas. 

Bays.— Chesapeake Bay, Gulf of Florida, Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, Bay of St. Francisco. 

Islands. — Rhode Island, Long Island, Staten Island. 

Mountains. — Appalachian, or Alleghany Mountains, and the Rocky 
Mountains. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE UNITED STATES. 

The area of the United States is ■ 
estimated at 3,260,073 square miles. 
It embraces almost every description 
of soil and climate. It has an im- 
" mense line of sea-coast both on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans ; it is 
everywhere intersected by great navi- 
gable rivers, and its mountains con- 
tain abundant supplies both of the 
precious metals and of iron, coal. 
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copper, &c. Different portions have been colonised by different European 
nations: the northern, middle, and southern states were, np to 1787, part 
of the British Empire, but in that year they asserted their independence, 
and formed a federal republic. The other states have gradually been added 
by purchase or treaty. 

The Northern, or New England States, were first settled by the 
" Pilgrim Fathers" and their descendants. They left their own country in 
search of that religious liberty denied to them at home, and made their first 
settlement at Plymouth, in Massachusetts, in the year 1620. These states 
lie very close to New Brunswick and Canada, and their productions are for 
the most part the same ; manufactures, however, have been introduced, 
chiefly of cotton, which are carried on to a very great extent. The chief 
seat of this manufacture is at Loteell, in Massachusetts, sometimes called 
the Manchester of America, though it contains only about one-tenth of the 
population of the English Manchester, fioston is the largest town in the 
New England States. Its population is about 156,000. Its trade is very 
extensive, and it has a high reputation in the States as a seat of learning. 
It was here that the first disturbances took place that led to the assertion 
of independence. Benjamin Franklin was horn at Boston in 1706. 

The Middle Stateb: of these, the chiefis New York, which contains 
the important commercial city of that name. It was originally founded by 



the Dutch, who gave it the name of New Amsterdam ; afterwards changed * 
by the English ont of compliment to the Duke of York, who subsequently 
became James II. It is the largest city of the American continent, and 
contains a population of Dearly half a million. The first steamboat ever 
used for the conveyance of passengers was built at New York by Robert 
Fulton, and for many years plied on the river Hudson, between that town 
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and Albany. In the north part of the State of New York, are the cele- 
brated falls of Niagara. The State of Pennsylvania takes its name 
from William Penn, by whom it was first settled. The city of Phila- 
delphia was founded originally by members of the Society of Friends, and 
it is second now in wealth and population 
only to New York. Washington, the capital 
of the States, is noticeable chiefly as being 
the seat of the government. It is incon- 
siderable as a place of trade. Baltimore is 
a most important maritime town. It ie 
named after Lord Baltimore, by whom it 
was founded. The Middle Suites are chiefly 
agricultural, and raise and export large 
quantities of all kinds of grain. 

The Southern States embrace some 
of the largest in the Union. Virgirti* was 
so named in compliment to Queen Eliza- 
beth of England. None of the towns in the 
Southern StateB are very large. The chief 
productions, in addition to grain, are cotton 

and tobacco. The latter is most extensively huiduwh*. 

grown in Virginia. 



The Western States embrace the remainder of the vast territory. 
The largest town is New Orleans, in Louisiana, at the-mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. Through many of these Western States the great river Mississippi, 
with its tributaries the Ohio and Missouri, flows. The valleys of these 
rivers are exceedingly fertile, and produce most abundant crops of all kinds 
of grain and of cotton. At the month of the Mississippi is New Orleans, 
the chief seaport of the southern states. The Mississippi is navigable as far 
as St. Louis, a distance of nearly 1000 miles. This town has increased 
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most rapidly, for though in 1830 its population was under 6,000, it is now 



nearly 70,000, and is one of the greatest seats of trade in the Western 
States. Cincinnati, sometimes called the " Queen of the West," is situ- 
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ated on the Ohio, and is another of those towns whose increase in wealth 



and population is so remarkable. In 1830 its population was under 25,000, 
and in 1850 it was about four times that number. 

The chief town of California is Ban Francisco, originally founded by 
the Spaniards, and which has greatly increased in consequence of the dis- 
covery of gold in the neighbourhood. 

The Population of the United States is about 25,000,000. 



MEXICO. 



Mexico is bounded on the north by the United States ; eaat by the Gulf 
of Mexico; south and west by the Pacific Ocean. 

IN THE NORTH AND WEST. 



Sokoba Arispe, Guaymas, Hircasitas. 

Cinaloa Ciiialoa, Villa del Fuerte, Mazatlan. 

Go ad AiiAXAaa, or Xalisco Guadalaxara, San Bias. 

Chihuahua ..... Chihuahua, El Plaso del Norte. 

Durahgo Victoria. Marias. 

Cohakuila ...... Cohahuila, Saltillo, San Rosa. 

New Leon Monterey, Linares. 

Tamahlipas .... New Santander, Tampico, Matamoras. 

San Luis Potosi . . ■ San luis Potosi, Charcas. 

Zacaiewj Zacatecas, Frtji>illo. 
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IN THE CENTRE. 

niv ISIOH8. CHIEF TOWKB. 

Mexico Mexico, Lerma, Tezcuco. 

Gdahaxuato .... Guanajuato, Sail Felipe, Salamanca. 

VALUDi>LiD,orMiCHOACAH Valladolid, Zamora. 

Comma (Mima, 

Vera Cboz Vera Crux, Xalapa, Cordova. 

La Puebla La Puebla, St. Jago. 

Tlabcala Tlascala. 

Guebbero ..... Acapulco, MescsJa, 

IN THE SOUTH AND EAST. 

Oaxaca Oaxaca, Tehuantepeo. 

Tabasco Villa Hermosa, or San Juan Batisto. 

Chiapa Ciudad Heal, Palenque. 

Yusatah. Merida, Campeachy, Arena. 

Rivers. — Rio Bravo or Rio Grande del Norte, part of the boundary 
between Mexico and the United Stales, Rio Grande de Santiago, Rio San 
Juan, Santander, and the Tula or Montezuma, rising near the city of 
Mexico, and falling into the sea at Tampico. 

Mountains. — The range of the Andes stretches through the whole of 
Mexico- The chief summits are Popocatepetl in La Puebla, 17,880 high, 
and Islaccihuatt, near Mexico, 15,690 feet high. 

Lakes. — Tezcuco, Chapala, Salednd, Patzcuaro. Besides these there 
are the Lagoons del Madre, St. Anne's, and Terminoa. 

The Chief Productions of Mexico are* gold and 
silver from ber mines. These are situated in the central 
and northern districts, especially in the neighbourhood 
of San Luis Potosi. Though the climate is favourable 
and the soil fertile, yet agriculture is in a very backward 
state. 

Cities. — Mexico, the capital, occupies the site of a 
very ancient city. It contains a population of about 
150,000, and some magnificent public buildings. Aca- 
pulco is the chief seaport on the Pacific shore, and was 
for many years the only port allowed by the Spaniards 
,„„-»«. to trade with ihe old world. Its importance and wealth 

have now greatly decreased. Vera Ctuz is the principal 
seaport on the Gulf of Mexico. It is one of the chief stations of the West 
India mail- steam era, and carries on a very extensive trade. The site which 
it occupies was the first landing-place of Hernando Cortes, the Spanish com- 
mander by whom Mexico was conquered. 

To the south of Yucatan is British Honduras, the chief town of 
which is a British settlement named Balize. 

The Population of Mexico is about six millions, . \ 
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GUATIMALA. 

« 

Guatimala lies between Mexico and the Isthmus of Darien. 

DISTRICTS. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Guatimala . ... . . Guatimala, Quesattenawgo. 

Honduras Comayagna, or New Valladolid, Poyais, Truxillo. 

Salvador San Salvador, Zonzonares, San Vincent. 

Nicaragua Leon, Nicaragua, Granada. 

Costa Rica Cartago, San Jose. 

Lakes. — Leon and Nicaragua. 

Mountains. — The Andes stretch through the entire length of the 
district. 

Guatimala contains a population of about two millions. The precious 
metals are found in it in considerable abundance, as well as iron, copper, 
&c. But the country has for a long time been in so unsettled a state that 
its mineral wealth has not been sufficiently developed. It produces indigo, 
sugar, and coffee, also mahogany in great abundance. It is most celebrated, 
however, for its dyes, namely, cochineal, obtained from a small insect, and 
logwood, which gives a celebrated red dye. It is well watered, and has some 
excellent harbours on its sea-coast. 

The Lake of Nicaragua is in this district,, which communicates with the 
sea by a small river r at the mouth of which is the English settlement of 
Grey Town. 
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WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

BRITISH. 

Jamaica. — Chief towns : Kingston, Falmouth, 

Of the Virgin Islands. — Tortola, Anegada, and Virgin Gorda. 

Of the Leeward Islands. — Anguilla, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
Barbuda. 

Of the Windward Islands. — Dominica, St, Lucie, St, Vincent, Bar- 
badoes, Grenada, Tobago, Trinidad. 

The Bahamas, numbering about 350, and stretching from the coast of 
Florida nearly to the island of Hayti. 

SPANISH. 

Cuba. — Chief towns : Havannah, Matanzas, and St. Jago de Cuba. 
Porto Rico. — Chief town, St. Juan. . 
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FRENCH. 
Guadeloupe, Mariegalante, Martinique. 

DANISH. 
St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, St. John. 

SWEDISH. 
St. Bartholomew, one of the Leeward Islands. 

INDEPENDENT. 
Hayti. — Chief towns: San Domingo and Port-au-Prince. 
Of the islands belonging to Britain, the largest and most important is 
Jamaica. It contains an area of about 6000 square tulles, and a popula- 
tion of about 400,000. It originally belonged to the Spaniards, from 
whom it passed into the hands of the British in US55. — Its productions 
are chiefly sugar, coffee, Jamaica pepper or pimento, and rum. The 
largest town is Kingston, which contains a population of about 30,000. 
The next island belonging to Britain in importance to Jamaica is Tri- 
nidad, the most southerly of the West Indies, and situated at the mouth 
of the Great 'South American river the Orinoco. Its population is about 
60,000, and, in addition to sugar, coffee, and rum, it produces large 
quantities of cocoa. The island of St. Christopher, 
In the Leeward group, is almost wholly occupied by 
a mountain 37H feet high called Mount Misery. 
The island .of Barbadoes waa the first and chief of 
the West India group originally settled by the 
English. Nearly all the others have been obtained 
by conquest. The Bahamas are all very small, but 
one of them, San Salvador, is famous as having 
been the first laud made by Christopher Columbus 
coco.-.di. Qa jjjg memorable voyage of discovery in 1492. 

Cuba is the largest of the Weat India islands. Its length is about 
764 miles, and its greatest breadth 134 miles ; the population numbering 
about half a million. It produces sugar, coffee, tobacco, &c, and in the 
interior there are very extensive foreata of mahogany of superior quality. 
The chief town is Havannah, at the northern extremity of the island. It 
carries on a most extensive bade with both Europe and America, and 
contains a population of about 150,000. 

Porto Rico is not much inferior in size and population to Jamaica. 
The French Islands are small. In Martinique, Josephine, wife of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, was born. 
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St. Thomas, belonging to Denmark, is a place of very considerable 
trade. It has a most excellent harbour, and it is the chief station for the 
British West India mail steamers. 

Hayti originally belonged to the Spanish; it afterwards came into 
the possession of the French, and ultimately the black population declared 
themselves independent, and threw off the French yoke in the beginning 
of the present century. It is now under the dominion of a native Em- 
peror. It is a larger island than Jamaica, but smaller than Cuba. 

The great majority of the Inhabitants of the West India islands 
belong to the negro race, and are descended from slaves brought from the 
coast of Africa. Slavery was abolished in the islands belonging to Britain 
in the year 1834, at a cost to this country of about 20,000,000/. 




The Native Races of America are rapidly dying out. Several tribes, 
however, still wander over the uninhabited districts, supporting themselves 
by hunting and the trapping of beavers. They have, however, no fixed 
abodes, and all the attempts hitherto made to induce them to adopt the 
habits of civilised life have been attended with no satisfactory results. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea ; on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean ; on the east by the Atlantic ; and on the south 
by the Southern Ocean. 

COUNTRIES. CAPITALS. 

A . /"Venezuela . . Caraccas. 

Sh| New Granada . Santa Fe de Bogota. 

o w I Ecuador . . . Quito. 

Peru Lima. 

Bolivia Chuquisaca. 

Chili Santiago. 

A iTp™?a RK ! UBU0 . "} Buenos Ayrea. 

^ou^y ? 1 "! 1 ? °T U "': } Monte Video - 

Paraguay Assumpcion. 

Brazil Rio de Janeiro. 

British Guiana . . . Georgetown. 

Butch Guiana . • • Paramaribo. 

French Guiana . . . Cayenne. 

Patagonia (An unsettled barbarous territory.) 

Mountains. — The Andes, one of which, south of Quito, Chimborazo, 
is 21,436 feet high. The Andes extend through the whole length of 
South America. 

Rivers. — The Maranon or Amazon River, the Rio de la Plata, the 
Parana, the Paraguay, and the Orinocco. 

Bays, &c— The Gulf of Darien, Gulf of Venezuela, Gulf of Maracaibo, 
the Gulf of Guayaquil, the Gulf of Panama, the Straits of Magellan. 

Islands. — The Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fuego, Chiloe, Juan Fer- 
nandez, and the Galapagos Isles. 

Capes. — St. Roque and Horn. 

South America has mines of silver and gold and of precious stones. 
It produces indigo, tobacco, coffee, sugar, cattle, hides, Jesuits' bark, bal- 
sams, and other medicinal drugs. 
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COLOMBIA 



Is the name given to the whole top of South America, formerly known as 
the Spanish Main. It is divided into three independent republics, as fol- 
lows : Venezuela, New Granada, Ecuador. 

VENEZUELA. 

This is the most northerly of the three states that form the district 
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called Colombia. It is divided into four provinces, and its chief towns 
are Caraccas, Cumana, Maracaibo, Angostura. 

The chief river is the Orinocco, which enters the state from New 
Granada, and falls into the sea opposite the island of Trinidad. 

The Gulf of Maracaibo is more properly speaking a large lake, about 
250 miles in circumference. 

The small island of Margarita, one of the West India group, belongs 
to Venezuela. * 

Caraccas, the capital, is an old town founded by the Spaniards in 
1567. It is not on the sea-coast, but communicates with the sea by La 
Guayra. It suffered severely from an earthquake in 1812. 



NEW GRANADA. 

New Granada includes the district extending from the isthmus of 
Panama to Venezuela on the north, Brazil on the east, and Ecuador on 
the south. Its chief towns are, Santa Fe de Bogota, Popayan, Carthagena r 
Porto Bello, Panama, Chagres, 

The principal river is the Magdalena, which flows into the sea near 
Santa Martha. 

The Andes Mountains stretch along the western shore, and through 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

The Bays are Choco* Panama, and the Gulf of Darien. 

Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital, is an inland town, with a population* 
of about 40,000. Popayan is also an inland town, much decayed ; it was* 
built so early as 153/. Carthagena is the chief port of Granada; it was 
taken by Sir Francis Drake in 1583. Porto Bello and Chagres are on the 
north, and Panama on the south side of the Isthmus of Darien ; Chagre? 
and Panama have recently become towns of considerable importance. 



ECUADOR. 

This state is so named because it lies exactly under the Equator or 
Equinoctial line. It is the most southerly part of Colombia. Its chief 
towns are, Quito, Cuen$a, and Guayquil. It contains a number of small 
rivers which flow into the Amazon. 

In this state is situated Chimborazo, the highest mountain of the 
Andes, and Antisuna, the highest volcano of the same range. 

The town of Quito is built at an elevation of nearly 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is the most elevated town in the world. Cuenga 
is built at an elevation nearly as great as that of Quito ; Guayquil is the 
chief sea-port of the country. 
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PERU. 

Chief Towns. — Lima, Arequipa, Cuzco, Traxillo, Callao, Puno, Gua- 
manga. 

Lakes. — Titicaca in the south, between Pern and Bolivia, contains an 
area of about 4000 square miles, and is about 13,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. • 

Mountains. — The Andes, some of which rise in Peru to the height of 
21,000 feet. 

Lima, the capital, is as old as the time of Pizarro, the conqueror of 
Peru. Its population is about 60,000 ; it is situated six miles from the 
sea, its trading port being Callao. Lima, Callao, and all the other towns 
of Peru, have suffered severely from earthquakes. 

The Productions of Peru are gold, silver, quicksilver, cotton, sugar, 
&c. The celebratedsmedicine so useful in fevers, called the Peruvian or 
Jesuits' bark, is obtained from this country. 

The Population of Peru is about 1£ million. 

BOLIVIA, or UPPER PERU. 

Chief Towns. — Chuquisaca, Potosi, Cochabamba, La Paz. 

Chuquisaca is the capital of the country ; it is an inland town, not 
far from Potosi. Potosi was formerly a place of great importance, from 
the existence of the rich mines of silver in its neighbourhood. These at 
one time were extremely productive, but very little is obtained from them 
now. 

The Government of Bolivia is republican. Till 1825 it was under 
the government of Spain ; but during that year the people under Bolivar 
asserted their independence, and gave the name of their leader to the 
country. 

The Population is estimated at 1,700,000. 



CHILI. 

This country occupies a long narrow strip of sea-coast from Bolivia to 
Patagonia. Its chief towns are, Santiago, Valparaiso, Consepcion, Co- 
quimbo. 

The Productions of Chili, like those of Bolivia and Peru, are chiefly 
metallic — gold, silver, and copper. 

Santiago or St. Jago, the capital of Chili, is a large well-built inland 
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town, with a population^ about 65,000. The other towns are seaports, 
and carry on a very extensive trade. . 

The Government of Chili is republican. Like Peru and Bolivia, it 
was formerly under the dominion of Spain, and asserted its independence 
at the same time as its neighbours. 

The Population is about a million and a quarter. 

Opposite the coast of Chili is the small island of Juan Fernandez, on 
which Alexander Selkirk, an English sailor, was shipwrecked, and where 
he lived a solitary life for several years. His adventures formed the 
groundwork of De Foe's tale of Robinson Crusoe. 
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LA PLATA, ob THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Chief Towns, being capitals of provinces with the same names, Buenos 
Ayres, Cordova, Mendoza, Tucuman, Santa F£, Parana, Corrientes, Salta, 
Catamarca, San Luis, San Juan. 

Rivers. — Parana or La Plata, Colorado, and Uruguay. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital, at the mouth of the La Plata, is one of the 
largest cities of South America. It contains a population of about 100,000, 
and carries on a very extensive trade. At Tucuman the first declaration of 
the independence of La Plata, which up to 1816 was governed by Spain, 
was made. It is a small inland town, on a branch of the river La Plata. 

The Chief Productions of La Plata are hides, obtained from the 
immense herds of wild cattle that roam over the plains in the interior. 
These are exported in very large quantities. 

The Population is about 1,000,000. 



BANDA ORIENTAL, or URUGUAY. 

This is a small state to the east of La Plata, from which it is separated 
by the river Uruguay. Chief towns, Monte Video, Colonia del Sacramento, 
and Maldonado. 

The chief town, Monte Video, is situated at the mouth of the La Plata, 
not far from Buenos Ayres. It has an excellent harbour, and is a place of 
considerable trade. 

The Population of Uruguay is about 140,000. 
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PARAGUAY. 



This U an inland state lying between Brazil and La Plate. Its popu- 
lation is only about 250,000. Its capital, and almost only city, is At- 
sumption, and its productions are chiefly hides, tobacco, &c. 



BRAZIL. 

This is the largest state of South America, extending from the Equator 
to the thirteenth parallel of south latitude, and from the thirty-fifth to the 
seventieth degree of west longitude, embracing an area of 2,300,000 square 
miles, and containing a population of about 5,250,000. 

Chief Towns. — Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Peroambucoo, Para, Maran- 
ham, Espiritu Santo, Villa Boa, Villa Bella, Villa Rica. 

Rivers. — Amazon, Tocantina, Rio Grande do Sul, San Francisco, and 

Mountains. — Serra do Mar and Serra do Bspinhaco. 
Capes. — St. Roque and Frio. 

The Productions of Brazil are sugar, coffee, cotton, to- 

i bacco, bananas, &c. Brazil has long been celebrated for its 

diamonds, which are obtained chiefly in the inland provinces. 

Gold and surer mines are also wrought, though they are not 

now ao productive as formerly. 

Brazil was, down to 1822, a possession of Portugal; but 

in that year it became an independent empire, and chose an 

uwu. emperor from the royal family of Portugal. 

Cities. — Rio Janeiro, the capital, is the largest city of South America. 

It contains a population of about 200,000, and carries on an extensive 

trade with other parts of America and Europe. Bahia ranks next to Rio 
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Janeiro in size and population. It was founded in 1549, and for a long 
period was the capital of Brazil. Pernambucco is another large commercial 
town. Villa Rica is a considerable town, being situated in the centre of 
the district where gold is found. 
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GUIANA. 



Guiana is possessed by the British, Dutch, and French. British Guiana 
contains the colonies of Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice, on rivers of the 
same names. 

The chief towns of British Guiana are Georgetown and. New Amsterdam; 
of Dutch, Paramaribo ; and of French, Cayenne and Arcana. 

The chief productions are sugar, coffee, and pepper. The entire popu- 
lation is about 200,000. 

The principal rivers are the Essequibo and the Surinam. 
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PATAGONIA and TIEREA DEL FUEGO 

Are still inhabited by native tribes, and contain no settlement of any civi- 
lised races. The inhabitants of Patagonia are a tall, warlike race ; but 
those of Tierra del Fuego are weak and cowardly. Of both places very 
little is known. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 



Australasia includes the following islands : Australia, Tasmania or Van 
Diemen'8 Land, New Zealand, New Guinea or Papua, New Caledonia, New 
Britain, New Ireland, the Solomon Isles, Norfolk Island, the Fegee 
Isles, &c. 

The island of Australia is thus divided : The eastern coast was named 
by Captain Cook New South Wales. The part to the south of it is called 
Victoria, or Australia Felix. The country south of and including Torrens 
Lake, is South Australia. The west coast is called New Holland, or Western 
Australia. North Australia lies to the west of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

DIVISIONS. CHIEF TOWNS. 

New South Wales /Sydney, Paramatta, Liverpool, Richmond, Bathurst, 

' * \ Maitland, Carrington, Brisbane, Newcastle. 

Bays and Ports. — Botany Bay, Bateman Bay, Jervis Bay, Port Jack- 
son, Port Hunter, Broken Bay, Port Stephens, Port Macquarie, Trial Bay, 
Shoal Bay, and Moreton Bay. 

DIVISIONS. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Victoria I Melbourne, Alberton, Geelong, Brighton, Seymour, 
I St. Kilda. 

Bays and Ports. — Port Philip, Western Port, Portland Bay, Wilson 
Promontory, Bass Strait. 
South Australia . . . Adelaide, Kingscote, Glenelg, Wellington. 

Bays, Ports, &c. — Port Lincoln, Port Boston, Encounter Bay, Gulf 
St Vincent, Spencer's Gulf, Coffin Bay, Flinders Isle, Port St Peter, 
Denial Bay. 

West Australia . . -f Pertn > on Swan River; Freemantle, Guildford; Al- 
XT * 1 bany, on King George's Sound. 

North Australia . . . Victoria, on Port Essington. 

Bays, &c— Admiralty Gulf, Cambridge Gulf, Clarence Strait, Arnhem 
Bay, Torres Strait, Gulf of Carpentaria. 



TASMANIA, OR VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

Chief Towns. — Hobart Town, Launceston, Campbell Town, Port 
Arthur, Oatlands. 
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POLYNESIA. 



NEW ZEALAND. 



Chief Towns. — Auckland ; Victoria, in the Bay of Islands ; New 
Plymouth ; Wellington, or Port Nicholson ; Nelson ; Otago or New Edin- 
burgh. Cook's Strait separates the two islands, 



POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia includes, in the Eastern Hemisphere, the Ladrone Isles, the 
Pelew Isles, the Carolines ; and in the Western Hemisphere, the Sandwich 
Isles, the largest of which is Owhyhee, where Captain Cook was killed in 
1779. The Marquesas belong to France. The Society Isles, of which 
Otaheite or Taheite is the principal ; it is well known for the labours of 
our benevolent missionaries. The Navigators' Isles, and the Friendly or 
Tonga Isles. 



PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON THE MAPS 
IN THIS GEOGRAPHY,* 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OP THE WORLD. 

1 . Shew me the North Pole, the South Pole, the Equator, the Eastern 
Hemisphere, the Western Hemisphere, a continent, an island, an ocean, a 
river, a lake, a pea, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South America, 
the Polar Circles, the Tropic of Cancer, the Tropic of Capricorn, the Meri- 
dian Lines, the Parallels of Latitude, the Torrid Zone, the Frigid Zones, 
the Temperate Zones, the North Atlantic Ocean, the South Atlantic Ocean, 
the North Pacific Ocean, the South Pacific Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the 
Arctic Ocean, the Antarctic Ocean, the British Isles, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Russian Empire, Chinese Empire, Canada, United States, Brazil, 
Greenland, Baffin's Bay, Gulf of Mexico, Tierra del Fuego, Borneo, Mada- 
gascar. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 

1. Where are the British Isles, ♦France, Russia, Portugal, Lapland* 
Italy, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, Denmark, Belgium, Austria, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, German States, Russia, Poland, Hungary, Greece? 

2. Shew me London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, Calais, Rheims, Brest, 
Nantes, Lyons, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Avignon, Marseilles, Madrid, Sara- 
gossa, Oviedo, Salamanca, Badajoz, Toledo, Ciudad Real, Seville, Gibraltar, 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, Coimbra, Brussels, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Hanover, Leipsic, Berlin, Breslau, Konigsburg, Dantzic, Dresden, Frank- 
fort, Stuttgard, Prague, Munich, Vienna, Presburg, Buda, Tokay, Laybach, 
Karlstadt, Trent, Milan, Venice, Turin, Florence, Rome, Naples, Stock- 
holm, Tornea, Pitea, Upsal, Gottenburg, Bergen, Drontheim, Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Kiel, Petersburg, Archangel, Christian- stad, Abo, Revel, Riga, 
Smolensk, Warsaw, Moscow, Kief, Cherson, Odessa, Poltava, Asov, Con- 

* As it is dispiriting to young' learners not to be able to find in the maps certain names 
of places set down in the text, and as this disappointment will necessarily happen to those 
who seek in the small though excellent ones of this Geography all that are mentioned in 
the preceding pages, the author has introduced a variety of questions adapted to them, 
so that every place sought may be found. This exereise will prepare the pupils for larger 
maps, which should be provided for their use when studying each country separately. 
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stantinople, Adrianople, Scutari, Sophia, Belgrade, Athens, Salonika, 
Navarino, Cagliari, Palermo. 

3. Rivers. — Vistula, Oder, Rhone, Po, Danube, Don, Dneiper, Volga, 
Dwina, Rhine, Garonne, Seine, Loire. 

4. Seas, Bays, SfC. — Arctic Ocean, North Atlantic Ocean, Baltic Sea, 
Gulf of Bothnia, Gulf of Finland, White Sea, North Sea, Straits of Dover, 
Bay of Biscay, Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterranean Sea, Gulf of Lyons, 
Adriatic Sea, Archipelago, Dardanelles, Black Sea, Sea of Asov. 

5. Islands. — Spitsbergen, Nova Zembla, Loffoden Isles, Azores, Ma- 
deiras, Canaries, Ivica, Majorca, Minorca, Corsica, Sardinia, Lipari Isles, 
Sicily, Malta, Gozo, Ionian Isles, Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes. 

6. Capes, $c. — North Cape, the Naze, Cape Ortegal, Cape Finisterre, 
Cape St. Vincent, the Ural Mountains, the Pyrenees, Greenland, Cape 
Farewell, Caspian Sea, Astrachan, Lake Aral, Asiatic Turkey. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

1. What principal countries do the British Isles include? 

2. Point out England — Wales — Scotland — Ireland. 

3. What are the principal groups of small islands that lie near to Great 
Britain and form a part of it ? 

4. Name the ocean, seas, channels, straits, that are contiguous to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

5. What hills separate England from Scotland. 

6. How many counties are there in England — also in Wales — in Scot- 
land — in Ireland? 

7. Name and point out the four provinces of Ireland. 

8. Shew me the situation of the following cities and towns of England. 
In the north : Berwick, Newcastle, Carlisle, Durham, Appleby, Sunder- 
land, Stockton, Whitby, Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, York, 
Leeds, Hull, Doncaster, Sheffield. In the centre : Derby, Lincoln, Shrews- 
bury, Stafford, Nottingham, Oakham, Leicester, Northampton, Hunting- 
don, Norwich, Birmingham, Warwick, Worcester, Bedford, Cambridge, 
Ipswich, Buckingham, Monmouth, Hereford, Gloucester, Bristol, Bath, 
Oxford, Windsor, Hertford, Chelmsford. In the south : London, Kingston, 
Canterbury, Chatham, Dover, Guildford, Brighton, Winchester, Reading, 
Bath, Wells, Barnstaple, Salisbury, Honiton, Exeter, Plymouth, Totnes, 
Sherborne, Launceston, Falmouth, Dorchester, Portsmouth, Chichester. 

9. Shew me the following rivers : the Tyne, Tees, Humber, Thames, 
Severn, Mersey. 

10. Point to the following headlands, bays, &c. : Flamborough Head, 
the Wash, Beachy Head, Isle of Wight, Portland Bill, Torbay, Start Point, 
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Lizard Point, Land's End, Milford Haven, Cardigan Bay, Isle of Man, 
Isle of Anglesea. 

11. Find the following towns in Wales: Flint, Denbigh, Beaumaris, 
Holyhead, Carnarvon, Harleigh, Cardigan, Montgomery, Radnor, Brecon, 
Pembroke, Carmarthen, Llandaff. 

12. toint to the following places in Scotland : — In the north : Lerwick, 
Kirkwall, John O'Groat's, Wick, Thurso, Tain, Dingwall, Cromarty, Nairn, 
Elgin, Banff, Aberdeen, Stonehaven, Forfar, Dundee. In the middle : St. 
Andrews, Perth, Kinross, Clackmannan, Stirling, Dumbarton, Rothsay. In 
the south: Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, Selkirk, Peebles, 
Haddington, Dunse, Dumfries, Jedburgh, Wigton, Kirkcudbright. 

13. Shew me the Grampian Hills, with Ben Nevis and Ben Macdhui, 
the highest mountains in Great Britain. 

14. Where are Solway Firth, Firth of Forth, Dornock Firth, Pendand 
Firth, Cape Wrath, Lewis Isle, Skye, Mull, Isla, Icolmkill, Jura, Arran, 
Three ? 

15. Point to the following towns in the north of Ireland : Lifford, 
Londonderry, Omagh, Enniskillen, Armagh, Carrickfergus, Belfast, Mona- 
ghan, Downpatrick, Cavan. In the centre : Drogheda, Mullingar, Long- 
ford, Leitrim, Roscommon, Castlebar, Galway, Philipstown, Trim, Dublin, 
Kildare, Wicklpw, Maryborough, Ennis, Carlow. In the south : Limerick, 
Cashel, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF ASIA. 

1. Point to Turkey in Asia, Natolia, Syria, Arabia, Persia, Hindostan, 
Chinese Empire, Mongolia, Bucharia, Soongaria, Saghalian Oula, Corea, 
Mandchourea, Great Bucharia, Thibet, Bhotan, Assam, Little Bucharia, 
Little Thibet, China Proper, Birmah, Annam, Siam, Beloochistan, Nepaul, 
Cabul, Tartary, Russian Empire. 

2. Shew me Smyrna, Aleppo, Acre, Van, Mosul, Bagdad, Reshd, Jeru- 
salem, Teflis, Ispahan, Teheran, Astrabad, Bokhara, Koural, Shirar, Gam- 
broon, Kelat, Tatta, Hydrabad, Moultan, Candahar, Cabul, Herat, Attock, 
Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Benares, Oude, Patna, Calcutta, Bombay, Hyderha- 
bad, Seringapatam, Madras, Pondicherry, Goa, Colombo, Pekin, Nankin, 
Canton, Macao, Gerghong, Ummerapoora, Pegu, Martaban, Paulo Penang, 
Malacca, Siam, Singapore, Bencoolen, Batavia, Macassar, Labuan, Manilla, 
Hong Kong, Tobolsk, Irkutsk, Samarcand, Cashgar, Medina, Mecca, 
Mocha, Aden, Muscat, Ladak. 

3. Rivers. — Lena, Obe, Hoang-ho, Yang-tse Kiang, Ganges, Indus. 

4. Seas, Bays, #c. — Arctic Sea, Sea of Kamtschatka, Sea of Ochotsk, 
Sea of Japan, Yellow Sea, China Sea, Gulf of Siam, Bay of Bengal, Ara- 
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bian Sea, Persian Golf, Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, Bed Sea, Caspian Sea, 
Lake Aral, Lake Baikal, Javan Sea, Indian Ocean, North Pacific Ocean. 

5. Mountains, #c. — Altain Mountains, Desert of Cobi or Shamo, 
Great Wall of China. 

6. Islands, fyc. — Japan Isles, Ladrone Isles, Carolinas, Pelew Isles, 
Philippine Isles, Sunda Isles, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Adaman and 
Nicobar Isles, Ceylon, Maldive Isles, Laccadive Isles, Cape Comorin. 

* 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OP AFRICA. 

1. Point to the following Barbary States: namely, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Barca. 

2. Shew me Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Fezzan, Sahara or Great Desert, 
Guinea, Sierra Leone, Siberia, Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Slave Coast, 
Biafra, Gabon, Ashantee, Dahomey, Soudan, Bambarra, Houssa, Eanem, 
Bornou, Begharmi, Bergoo, Darfour, Eordofan ; South Guinea, which in- 
eludes Loango, Congo, Angola, Penguela. In the centre: Matemba, 
Moolooa, Cassange, Cazembe. Eastern Africa : Ajan, Zanguebar, Mozam- 
bique, Sofala, Mocaranga, Sabia. To the south : Hottentots, Kaffirs, Natal, 
Cape Colony. 

3. Point to the following places : Morocco, Fez, Oran, Algiers, Tunis, 
Mourzuk, Cairo, Alexandria, Siout, Thebes, Dongola, Accad, Sennaar, 
Gondar, Ankobar, Kobb6, Ibeit, Wani, Dar Fungara, Loggun, Kouka, 
Sackatoo, Boussa, Timbuctoo, Jenneh, Badagry, Lagos, Benin, Calbongos, 
Abomey, Coomassie, Monrovia, Free Town, Cape Coast Castle, King 
George's Town, Sego, Bathurst, Fort St. Louis, Loango, St. Salvador, St. 
Paul de Loando, Bahia Longa, Benguela, Cape Town, Clanwilliam, Graham 
Town, Bathurst, Port Natal, Inhambane, St. Sebastian, Quilimane, Zan- 
zibar, Mombaza, Melinda, Brava, Magadaza. 

4. Shew me the Rivers : Nile, Orange, Great Fish River, Niger, Gambia, 
Senegal. Lakes: Tchad, Maravi. Capes: Verd, Cape of Good Hope. 
Islands : Azores, Madeiras, Canary, Cape Verd Islands, Goree, Fernando 
Po, St. Thomas, Ascension, St. Helena, Madagascar, Mauritius, Bourbon. 
Mountains : Mountains of the Moon, Mountains of Laputa. 

1 5. Oceans, Seas, fyc. — North Atlantic Ocean, South Atlantic Ocean, 
Indian Ocean, Mozambique Channel, Red Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Isthmus 
of Suez, Strait of Gibraltar. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

1. Shew me the British Territory, Upper Canada, Lower Canada, 
Labrador, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Boothia, Victoria 
Land, Russian America, the United States, Oregon, Upper California} 
Lower California, Mexico, Guatimala. 
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2. Point to the following towns in British America: Kingston, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Toronto, Fredericton, Halifax, St. John's, Fort Albany, York 
Fort, Fort Churchill. 

3. Towns in the United States.— Portland, Concord, Boston, Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Dover, Washington, Richmond, Cincinnati, 
Raleigh, Frankfort, Charleston, Nashville, Savannah, Pensacola, Tallahassee, 
Mobile, Natches, New Orleans, Galveston, Austen, St. Louis, Kaskaskia, 
Iowa, Madison, Detroit, Arkopolis, San Francisco. 

4. Towns in Mexico. — Santa Cruz, Tampico, Guadalaxera, Mexico, 
Vera Cruz, Chiapa. 

5. Towns in Guatimala. — Guatimala, San Salvador, Leon, Truxillo, 
Nicaragua, Chagres, Porto Bello, Panama. 

6. Oceans, Seas, Bays, Straits, %c. of North America. — Arctic Ocean, 
North American Ocean, North Atlantic Ocean, Baffin's Bay, Davis' Straits, 
Wellington Channel, Hudson's Straits, Fox's Channel, Regent's Inlet, 
Strait of Bellisle, Chesapeake Bay, Gulf of Florida, Gulf of Mexico, Cam- 
peche Bay, Bay of Honduras, Caribbean Sea, Bay of Panama, Gulf of Ca- 
lifornia, San Francisco Bay, Bheringf s Straits. 

7. Capes. — Cape Farewell, Cape Chidley, Cape Breton, Cape Lucas. 

8. Lakes. — Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Lake Albasca, Lake 
Winnipeg, Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, Lake 
Ontario, Great Salt Lake, Lake Nicaragua. 

9. Rivers. — River St. Lawrence, Mississippi, River Arkansas, Ohio, 
Missouri, Mackenzie, Coppermine River. 

10. Islands. — Melville Island, Newfoundland, Bermuda, the West 
India Islands, namely, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Virgin Isles, 
Caribbee Isles, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, Curacoa ; and north- 
west of America, Vancouver's Isle. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

1. Point to Columbia, Venezuela, New Granada, Ecuador, British 
Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French Guiana, Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Chili, Para- 
guay, La Plata, Banda Oriental, Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego. 

2. Shew me the following places: Maracaibo, Caraccas, Cumana, Bogota, 
Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, George Town, Paramaribo, Cayenne, Para, Per- 
nambuco, Rio Janeiro, Victoria, Monte Video, Santa Fe, Buenos Ayres, 
Concepcion, Santiago, Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Assumption, Potosi, La Paz, 
Arequipa, Cuzco, Truxillo. 

3. Rivers: Orinocco, Demerara, Essequibo, Amazon, La Plata, Parana, 
Mountains: the Andes. Capes: Cape St. Roque, Cape Horn. Strait: 
Magellan, Gulfs : Gulf of Guayaquil, Gulf of Panama, Gulf of Darien. 
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4. Jslahds: the West India Islands, Falkland Islands, Juan Fernandez, 
Island of Ambrasi, Galapagos Isles. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF AUSTRALASIA. 

1. Which is the large island of Australia? Point to the districts of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, North 
Australia. Where are New Zealand, Van Diemen's Land, New Guinea, 
New Britain, New Ireland, Norfolk Island, New Hebrides, New Caledonia,. 
Solomon Islands, Fegee Isles. 

2. Point to the following principal towns and settlements in Australia : 
Sydney and Port Jackson, Botany Bay, Liverpool, Bathurst, Clarence, Bris- 
bane, Gold Mines, Carrington, Newcastle, Melbourne, Geelong, Port Philip, 
Alberton, Gold Mines, Adelaide, Wellington, Port Lincoln* Albany, Flree- 
mantle, Perth ; and in the north, Victoria. 

3. Hobart Town, Launceston, New Ulster, New Munster, New Lein- 
ster, Auckland, Bay of Islands, Wellington, Cook's Strait, Nelson, Canter- 
bury, New Plymouth, Lyttleton, Otago. 

4. Bays, Rivers, SfC. — Torres Strait, Gulf of Carpentaria, Port Essing- 
ton, Moreton Bay, Lake Torrens, River Darling, Murray River, Cape Howe, 
Bass's Strait, Swan River, Shark Bay, Australian Bight, Salt Lake Admi- 
ralty Isles, Indian Ocean, South Pacific Ocean, Sunday Isles. 

QUESTIONS ON THE HEIGHT OF MOUNTAINS AND LENGTH 

OF RIVERS. 

1. In what quarter of the globe are the highest mountains* found ? 

2. In what part of that quarter are the highest mountain-ranges? 

3. Name the highest mountains of the world, and their height in feet. 

4. Name the highest mountains of America. 

5. Which of these are volcanoes, what is their height, and in what 
parts of America are they situated ? 

6. Name the highest mountains of Africa, and describe their position. 

7. In what part of Europe are its highest mountains situated? 

8. What are the heights in feet of these ? 

9. Name the chief volcanoes of Europe. 

10. Where are these volcanoes situated I 

1 1 . How high above the level of the sea is the rock of Gibraltar t 

12. What is the height of Arthur's Seat near Edinburgh? 

13. What are the heights, respectively, of Mounts Ararat, Carmel, and 
Lebanon ? 

14. What is the highest peak of the Andes ? 
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15. Specify in miles the heights of the chief mountains of the world, 
reckoning 1760 yards to a mile. 

16. What is the longest river of the world ? 

1 7. Through what countries does it flow, and what other rivers flow 
into it ? 

18. Name the longest river in Europe, and trace its course on the map, 
specifying the mountains in which it rises, the direction in which it flows, 
the countries through which it passes, the chief towns on its banks, and 
the sea into which it falls. 

1 9. Do the same with the principal rivers specified in the list. 

20. Name the chief rivers that fall into the Mediterranean Sea. 

21. What are the chief tributaries of the river Mississippi 1 

22. What are the principal rivers that flow eastward from the Andes ? 

23. What rivers rise in the Himalaya mountains ? 
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REFERENCES TO THE NUMBERS ON THE ENGRAVING OP 
COMPARATIVE HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS. 



EUROPEAN MOUNTAINS. 



FEET. 

1. Mont Blanc 15,735 

2. Mont Rosa 15,600 

3. Oestler Spitze .... 15,364 

4. Viso . 12,584 

5. Cenis 11,785 

6. Mulhacen 11,670 

7. Mont Perdu 11,209 

8. St. Bernard 11,006 

9. Simplon 11,000 

10. JBtna ' . • . 10,963 

11. Terglori 10,390 

12. St. Gothard 9,075 

13. Picd'Arbizon .... 8,344 

14. Pic de Montaigne . . . 7,310 

15. II Cimone 6,971 

16. Pauda 6,780 

17. Olympus '6,600 

18. Chassual 5,260 

19. Bremer 5,110 

20. Ben Nevis 4,358 

21. Cairngorm 4,080 

22. Vesuvius 3,978 

23. Hecla ....... 3,690 



24. Snowdon • , 

25. Ben Lomond 

26. Helvellin . 

27. Skiddaw . 

28. Stromboli 

29. Ben Ledi . 

30. Goat Fell. 

31. Cader Idris 

32. Brecknock Beacon 

33. Cheviot Hills 

34. Paps of Jura 

35. Plynlimmon 

36. Vaucluse . • 

37. Ince Fell . . 

38. Pentland Hills 

39. Malvern Hills 

40. Gibraltar . . 

41. Arthur's Seat 

42. Beechy Head 

43. Dover Castle 

44. Shooter's Hill 

45. Montmartre . 

46. Greenwich Observatory 



FEET. 

3,571 

3,240 

3,055 

3,022 

3,020 

3,009 

2,945 

2,914 

2,863 

2,658 

2,470 

2,463 

2,150 

2,004 

1,750 

1,444 

1,439 

822 

564 

469 

446 

400 

214 



ASIATIC MOUNTAINS. 



47. Dhawala Giri . . . . 26,462 

48. Jewahir 25,749 

49. Jamatura 25,500 

50. Petcha 21,000 

51. Apassin Himalaya Moun- "I tqqqq 

tains ...... J ' 

52. Momakoah 18,000 

53. Mount Ophir .... 13,842 

54. Sochondo Mountains . . 12,600 

55. Volcano south of Ophir . 12,400 

56. Watitgshi 10,735 

57. Parmesan 10,050 

58. Awatska 9,600 

59. Lebanon 9,520 



60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 



Ararat .... 
Melin Mountains • 
Budjrai • • • • 
Sea-View Hill . . 
Bythinian Olympus 

Ida 

Corea Mountains . 
Carmel .... 
Ghauts . • . • 
Tabor 



} 



Bathurst Heights . • 
Cunningham Mountains . 



9,500 
8,200 
7,502 
6,500 
6,481 
5,800 
4,380 
2,200 
3,000 
2,000 

1,970 

500 



AFRICAN MOUNTAINS. 

73. Geesh 15,050 

74. Peak of Teneriffe . . . 12,358 

75. Nieuweldt 10,000 

76. Taranta 7,800 



77. Volcano 7,680 

78. Ruivo Peak ..... 5,160 

79. Table Mountain • , • 3,582 

80. Diana's Peak . . . . 2,692 
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AMERICAN MOUNTAINS. 



81. Chimborazo • . . 

82. Antisarca, • • . 

83. Cotopaxi . . . . 

84. Pass in the Andes • 

85. Mount St. Elie . . 

86. Sangai, Volcano . 

87. Popocatepet, Volcano 

88. Topian Ridge . . 

89. Sinchulahua," Volcano 

90. Sunquaragua . . 

91. Sierra Nevada . . 

92. Rocky Mountains . 



TEST. 

21,464 
19,134 
18,870 
18,600 
18,222 
17,136 
16,365 
16,300 
16,300 
16,266 
15,166 
12,500 



FEET. 

93. Imtabura 8,970 

94. Dnida Mountains . . • 8,460 

95. Blue Mountains . . . 8,180 

96. Agiochohook .... 7,800 

97. Souffriere, Volcano . . 5,010 

98. Bergantin 4,400 

99. Jorullo, Volcano . . . 4,265 

100. Mount Misery .... 3,710 

101. Alleghany Mountains . 3,010 

102. Katskill 3,000 

103. Potato Hill 700 
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REFERENCES TO THE NUMBERS ON THE ENGRAVING OF 
COMPARATIVE LENGTHS OF THE CHIEF RIVERS OF THE 
WORLD. 



EUROPEAN RIVERS. 



1. Shannon, Ireland. 

2. Thames, England. 

3. Severn, England. 

4. Seine, France. 

5. Garonne^ France. 

6. Ebro, Spain. 

7. Po, Italy. 

8. Rhone, Switzerland and France. 



9. Tagus, Spain and Portugal. 

10. Oder, Germany. 

11. Vistula, Russia and Germany. 

12. Elbe, Germany. 

13. Rhine, Switzerland and Germany. 

14. Dwina, Russia. 

15. Dnieper, Russia. 

16. Danube, Austria and Turkey. 



ASIATIC RIVERS. 



17. Indus, Hindostan. 

18. Euphrates, Turkey in Asia. 

19. Ganges, Hindostan. 

20. Volga, Asiatic Russia. 

21. Brahampootra, Hindostan. 



22. Oby, Asiatic Russia. 

23. Hoang-Ho, China. 

24. Yanjg-tse-Kiang , China. 

25. Yenesee, Asiatic Russia. 



AFRICAN RIVERS. 



26. Orange River, Cape Colony. 

27. Zaire, Congo. 

28. Gambia, Senegambia. 



29. Senegal, Senegambia. 

30. Niger, Soudan, or Nigritia. 

31. NUe, Egypt. 



AMERICAN RIVERS. 



32. Susquehanna, United States. 

33. St. Lawrence, Canada. 

34. Orinocco, Colombia. 



35. La Plata, Argentine Republic. 

36. Amazon, Brazil. 

37. Mississippi, United States. 



GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES; 



THEIR ASSOCIATIONS AND DERIVATIONS, 



rPHE names which places bear may be divided into three classes ; descrip- 
-"- tive, personal, and imitative. A descriptive name is that which con- 
tains in itself a description of some peculiarity or leading feature of the 
place, of its connexion with some historical event or tradition, or of the 
use which was made of it by its inhabitants. Thus the name Mediter- 
ranean is descriptive of a sea between (media) the land (terra) ; the name 
of the city of Lancaster, again, is evidently derived from the two words, 
Lune, the name of the river on which it stands, and castrum, the Roman 
name for a camp ; thus descriptive of the camp on the Lune which the 
Romans possessed when they occupied Britain. 

A personal name is that which is derived from the first discoverer of the 
place, from some of his companions, from his ship, or from some names 
held by him in high estimation. Thus we find Baffin's Bay named after 
its first discoverer ; the town of Fleetwood in Lancashire after its founder, 
Sir Hesketh Fleetwood; Pitcairn's Island in the South Seas after the 
officer on board Captain Cook's vessel who first discovered it; and the 
Fury and Hecla Strait, near the North Pole, after Captain Parry's two 
vessels. The whole of the Arctic regions, land and sea, are studded with 
names that have been borne by distinguished men ; and on the east shore of 
Greenland the coast is lined with the names of many distinguished pro- 
fessors of the university of Edinburgh, whom Captain Scoresby, the ex- 
plorer of that coast, delighted thus to honour. 

An imitative name is that which is borrowed from some place that has 
already existed. New York, Boston, Richmond, New Orleans, and indeed 
nearly all the names of places in America, have been borrowed from the 
Old World. In looking over a map of the United States, in consulting a 
gazetteer, or in reading a narrative of travels there, we feel great regret that 
so few new names are to be found; and that regret is increased by observing 
the beauty of the few Indian names that are still retained. The Indian 
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names that still exist are referred to in the following beautiful poem by 
Mrs. Sigourney: 

Ye say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave ; 
That their light canoes have vanished 

From off the crested wave ; 
That, mid the forests where they roamed, 

There rings no hunter's shout ; 
But their name is on your waters,— 

Ye may not wash it out. 

'Tis where Ontario's billow 

Like ocean's surge is curled, 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 

The echo of the world ; 
Where red Missouri bringeth 

Rich tribute from the west, 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia's breast. 

Ye say their cone-like cabins, 

That clustered o'er the vale, 
Have disappeared, as withered leaves 

Before the autumn's gale ; 
But their memory liveth on your hills, 

Their baptism on your shore ; 
Your everlasting riven speak 

Their dialect of yore. 

Old Massachusetts wears it 

Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 

Amid his young renown. 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 

Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 

Through all her ancient caves. 

Wachusett hides its lingering voice 

Within its rocky heart, 
And Alleghany graves its tone 

Throughout his lofty chart. 
Monadnock, on his forehead hoar. 

Doth seal the sacred trust, — 
Your mountains build their monument, 

Though ye destroy their dust. 

Discoverers often give names to places descriptive of the anniversary 
on which they were discovered. Hence we find that many of the names 
given by the Spaniards are descriptive of the anniversaries of feasts and 
festivals in the Roman Catholic religion. The Bay of All Saints, the river 
Santa Cruz, Ascension and Easter Islands, are examples. 

There is always some reason for giving a particular name to a parti- 
cular place, and every name has associations connected with it of some, 
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particular kind. The often-quoted line of Shakspeare is no doubt literally 
true : " A rose by any other name would smell as sweet." Juliet would 
have been as great a favourite with the human race had she been called 
Agnes, or Mary, or any other name. The Atlantic Ocean would have been 
equally stormy and equally useful had it borne any other name, or even 
no name at all. The name does not alter the thing ; but the name often 
becomes inseparably associated with the thing, and the latter gives to the 
former its distinct and characteristic meaning. 

The word Sea, which we apply to a large body of water, is of Saxon 
origin. The German name is See, the Dutch Zee ; though in the former 
language the word Meer is sometimes used for the same purpose. The 
Latin and Italian is Mare, the French Mer, the Spanish Mar. From these 
words, all closely resembling each other, are derived our words, maritime, 
mariner, marine, and others. The name Ocean is much the same in all 
European Languages. The Romans used Oceanus ; the Spaniards and 
Italians use Oceano ; the French Ocean; and the Germans, Weltmeer, 
meaning literally the World-Sea. The ancient idea of the ocean was that 
it completely encircled the whole earth, and that the land floated in it in 
the same way, to use an ancient figure, as an egg floats in a vessel of 
water. There was the Eastern Ocean, which we now know by the name 
of Atlantic ; and the Western Ocean, which is the modern Indian and 
Pacific. These were, however, considered to form a circumambient ocean, 
and to be connected with each other. Even after the spherical form of 
the earth was determined, it was supposed that there was no land be- 
tween the west of Europe and the east of India, and that the waters which 
washed the coasts of France and Spain belonged to the same ocean whose 
waters washed the " coral strand of Hindostan." 

The name Atlantic is supposed to be derived from the Greek god 
Atlas, who has given his title to a range of high mountains on the African 
coast overhanging the ocean. At the base of these hills there formerly 
dwelt, according to ancient tradition, a race of people named Atlantes, who 
were said never to be visited by dreams in their sleep, and who had such 
an aversion to the sun, that on his rising he was cursed by them. Near 
their country the Greeks placed the Gardens of Hesperus ; and far off, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, were the Islands of the Blest, where the sea was ever 
Calm, the wind ever balmy, and the soil ever fertile. They do not appear 
to have known much about the Atlantic * for such legends could only have 
sprung from a vague idea that there was an ocean beyond the Atlas 
mountains, of whose fury and storms they were entirely ignorant. Far 
different was the idea entertained by the Arabs. By them it was named 
the " Sea of pitchy darkness," on which no prudent seaman would launch 
liifl bark. The Greek idea seems to have been founded on perfect igno- 
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ranee : the Arab on imperfect knowledge. In the early ages of the worm 
the Mediterranean was the " great sea," known to, and used for the pur- 
poses of commerce by man. The great cities of ancient times are on its 
shores, or in communication with it. From its southern shore stretches 
up the beautiful valley of the Nile, from whence the Greeks and the 
Israelites of old derived much of their learning and knowledge, where once 
stood the magnificent cities of Memphis and Thebes, and where still stand 
records of a gigantic civilised race who have long since passed away. Its 
eastern waters lave the holy land of Palestine, murmur among what 
remains of ancient Tyre, and break in silent desolation among the ruins 
of Troy. Athens still, as in days of old, looks down upon its waters ; 
they dash around the remains of Carthage, and receive the yellow Tiber 
that flows past the gates of Borne. The commercial cities of the middle 
ages are beside it — Barcelona, Genoa, Florence, and Venice. The Medi- 
terranean may be regarded as the nursery of maritime enterprise. For 
centuries it was the only sea on which men ventured to sail ; the sea on 
which they were to learn the great art of navigation. Like a mighty lake, 
it was land-locked on every side ; and the mariners guiding their barks 
cautiously along its shores, had the hope that, though overtaken by a 
storm, and driven from one part of the land, they would be driven on to 
another ; that at the worst they could shape their course by the stars, 
or by Mount Etna, the " lighthouse of the Mediterranean." The great 
Atlantic heaved its huge billows to the sky, but they bore no freight of 
men and merchandise. The power that was to ride over their giant bil- 
lows onward to the New World was trying its strength on the comparatively 
quiet and secure Mediterranean. 

The Greeks seem to have had a strong disposition to give names to 
places of which they were but imperfectly informed. That body of water 
which we now call the Black Sea was termed by them Pontus Axinus, from 
a word signifying inhospitable, because the inhabitants on the borders of 
the sea were said to deserve that title. But further information shewed 
the Greeks that these inhabitants were quite of an opposite character, and 
the name was changed to Eturinus, which signifies hospitable. Both 
names were forgotten as Greek influence declined ; and the present name, 
Black Sea, is a literal translation of the Russian name, given on account of 
the storms and fogs, and consequent darkness, that generally hang over it. 

The name Red Sea has been used from time immemorial. It is said 
to be derived from the quantity of red coral found in it. This sea was in 
former days a great highway of commerce, and its shores were lined with 
rich cities. But its importance diminished after the discovery of the pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope ; though in our day it promises, 
by becoming part of the great overland route from Europe to India, to • 
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assume its former importance under a more active, enterprising, and 
powerful commercial spirit than existed, in the age when it was passed by 
the children of Israel. 

On the south-east coast of Italy there was formerly a very important 
commercial town named Adria, which gave its name to that arm of the 
Mediterranean called the Adriatic Sea. But in course of time commerce 
went from Adria to Venice, and that sea is now known by the name of 
the Gulf of Venice. As the ocean tides ebb and flow, so do cities' rise and 
fall. Adria and its commerce have passed away, and the best days of 
Venice have likewise gone, 

" The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy," 

is beautiful still, but in decay. Her independence is lost, her commerce 
gone, her glory become historical, and the city lives on the greatness 
of its past, not on the vigour of its present. The sun of prosperity is 
moving westward, and shining now, not as in days of old on the proud 
cities of the Mediterranean, but on the young seaports opening out on 
the Atlantic. 

Until the seventh century, the entrance from the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean was always known by the name of the Pillars of Hercules. The 
Greek religion had given that name ; the religion of Mahomet was to lead to 
its receiving the name which it now bears. When the successors of the Pro-, 
phet were propagating his religion at the point of the sword, a Mahometan 
army, led by a general named Taurik, after traversing the north of Africa, 
from the valley of the Nile to the mountains of Atlas, crossed over 
into Spain, and landed near a hill which, in honour of the general, was 
called Gib-el-Taurik, that is, the hill of Taurik. This name has been 
gradually corrupted to Gibraltar ; and the pillars of the Greek hero have 
given way to the hill of the Mahometan general. 

For many years the idea prevailed that there was no land between 
the west of Europe and the east of Asia; and it was therefore a very 
natural conclusion of many eminent navigators, that the rich countries of 
the east could be reached by sailing directly west. The discovery of the 
'mariner's compass encouraged long voyages, and the opening up of a 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope gave fresh vigour and daring 
to commercial enterprise. To reach the East Indies was the object of 
Columbus when he sailed westward over the Atlantic, and, as is well 
known, he gave the name of West Indies to the islands in the New World 
on which he first landed. Important as was the discovery of America, 
yet by many it was looked on as little other than an obstacle in the route 
from Europe to the East Indies. The great object then was to discover 
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the sea which lay on the west side of America, and, having discovered it, 
to find a passage into it from the Atlantic. Soon after the discovery by 
Columbus of the New World, all the West India islands, and the countries 
round the Gulf of Mexico, were overrun by the Spaniards in search of 
gold and precious stones. The high-born and spirited but wild and reck- 
less cavaliers of Spain left their native country to seek adventures in the 
new continent; the rage for gold and the passion for discovery almost 
consumed them, and they left no means untried to gain the objects which 
they had in view. One of these Spaniards, Vasco Nunez de Bilboa by 
name, had gone to America, where he was entrusted with a command 
under the Spanish government. But he fell into disgrace; and nothing 
appeared to him so likely to retrieve his character, and reinstate him in 
the good opinion of the king and his countrymen, as the discovery of the 
great ocean which it was thought lay still farther westward. Accident 
favoured his design. One day he and his soldiers were dividing among 
themselves a quantity .of gold that they had obtained. A chief of one of 
the native tribes, who had assisted them in procuring it, was asked to 
take his share, but he kicked the scales away with contempt, and sharply 
reproved the soldiers for wasting so much time in dividing such a paltry 
quantity of gold, when they might, by going farther westward, arrive 
amid a nation who possessed large quantities of the precious metal, and 
* dwelt by the side of a mighty ocean. Vasco Nunez obtained more infor- 
mation from the Indian chief, and he and his men pursued their westward 
journey, led on by the hope of finding gold, as well as of discovering the 
great sea. After fighting their way for many miles, they arrived at a 
mountain from whence they were told that the great ocean could be seen. 
Nunez left his men at a station on the mountain, and commenced the 
ascent alone. We can form no adequate idea of the thoughts that must 
have crossed the mind of that adventurous Spaniard as he slowly and labo- 
riously ascended the South American hill. Thoughts of the mighty import- 
ance of this great ocean in all coming ages would be mixed with thoughts 
of his own aggrandisement and wonder at the view which was to be re- 
vealed. No powerful magician, invoking for the first time a mighty demon, 
could have felt so much hope and fear. Toilsome and weary is the ascent, 
and as yet Nunez sees nothing around him but land ; the peaceful valleys 
of the simple natives that with his roving band from the Old World he had 
invaded, and the mighty ancient mountains that rear their cold snowy heads 
to the sky, and look down as if in mockery of the puny mortal bent upon 
unfolding the great secret that they for ages have known. And who is 
he that thus invades these regions ? A pale-faced stranger from old Spain ; 
a man without a friend in all this New World, save the few followers that 
are waiting his commands below. In that time of mingled hope and fear, 
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in the birth-hour of that great discovery, perhaps his thoughts went back 
to that quiet place in Old Castile, four thousand miles away, where he him- 
self was born, and to that mother who dandled him on her knee, and that 
father whose step at eventide he listened for and rejoiced to hear. At his 
birth-hour his family were collected together, and the neighbours came to 
welcome the male child that had been born into the world. They are silent 
now. There was prattle enough, and gossip enough, and much running 
to and fro, when he was born ; but here, when Nunez is expecting to de- 
liver to the Old World a great new ocean, ther* is the silence and solitud 
of eternity. Fit emblem this of the greatness of nature and the littleness 
of man, and fit emblem also of the great deeds that littleness can do. 
Higher still Nunez climbs ; his heart beats quickly ; his limbs ache. Is 
he doomed to fail ? No ; a few steps higher, and lo ! sleeping gently at 
the foot of the hill, stretching onwards to the horizon and girding it like 
a great belt, sparkling in the sunshine and catching its shadows from the 
clouds, there lay the great South Sea I The hand of Vasco Nunez, mounted 
to the place where he stood, and there he, 

"with eagle eyes, 
Gazed on the Pacific ; and all his- men 

Looked at each other in a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien." 

Thus, then, was the great ocean discovered whose waters washed the 
eastern shores of the Old and the western of the New World. The Spaniards 
named it the Great South Sea. The new continent and the new ocean had 
been discovered, and the next thing sought was a means of communication 
between this new sea and the old Atlantic Ocean. 

The eyes of men were still fixed with longing eyes on India and Cathay, 
and finding a sea between these countries and the new continent, they felt 
all the more keenly how great an obstruction America was to their direct 
course from east to west. 

Hitherto little of America had been discovered except those countries 
contiguous to the Gulf of Mexico ; and two attempts were made, one by 
sailing to the north, the other by sailing to the south, to round or double 
the continent, and thus open up a passage into the Great South Sea that , 
lay beyond. A Portuguese navigator, in the service of Spain, named 
Magellan or Magalhaens, tried the southern passage, and sailing down the 
coast of South America, arrived at that opening which separates the island 
of Tierra del Fuego from the mainland. He entered that narrow strait, and 
after passing through fogs and currents, and suppressing the murmurs of 
his men, on 28th November, 1517, reached the broad wide ocean. The 
straits through which he passed bear his name to this day ; and the weather 
was so peaceful when he entered this Southern Ocean, that he named it 

K 
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Pacific or Peaceful, by which name it is now known, though succeeding 
voyagers have found it any thing but appropriate. Magellan took posses- 
sion of the straits in the name of the Spanish king. In those days the > 
finder of a country or an ocean was its possessor, no matter what might 
be the vested rights of the natives ; he who from the Old World first dis- 
covered it took possession in the name of his king. Magellan pursued his 
voyage among those lovely groups of islands in the South Seas that had 
been unknown until that time to Europeans. He held intercourse with 
the natives, and endeavoured to establish the religion of his country in all 
the islands which he visited. These early navigators seemed to regard this 
as one of the great objects of their voyages. Not only were they to be 
benefited by the productions and commerce of the natives whom they dis- -• 
covered, but they were likewise to plant among these natives what they 
considered was the true religion, and thus extend the dominion not only 
of their earthly but also of their heavenly King. The means adopted by 
Magellan, and indeed nearly all those early navigators to effect this object, 
were severe and sanguinary. .If the natives would not forsake their pagan 
creed by persuasion, then they must submit to force ; if they would not 
embrace Christianity through love, they must do it through fear. To such 
an extent did Magellan carry his extreme measures of conversion, that one 
village, where the inhabitants sternly refused to forsake their native reli- 
gion, was burned by his orders, all the inhabitants consumed in the flames, 
and a cross erected to commemorate the deed. But he that lives by the 
sword must die by the sword ; and Magellan, in one of his skirmishes with 
the natives, was slain. 

Magellan having thus opened an entrance from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific upon the southern side, let us see what was the success of the at- 
tempt on the northern. Henry Hudson, an English navigator, after skirt- 
ing the coast of Virginia, arrived at a strait which he considered might be 
the northern passage ; but, on sailing up, he found it was a river. To that 
river he gave his own name, and New York city now stands at its mouth. 
Hudson made several voyages afterwards, and in one of them he entered 
the great bay which now bears his name. In skirting the shores of this 
bay, his crew mutinied, and demanded that Hudson should return. He 
refused to comply, and another mutiny was the result ; a heartless, cool, 
deliberate mutiny. The ringleaders seized the great discoverer, placed 
him and the ship's carpenter in a boat with all of the crew that were sick, 
and landed them on that wild and desolate coast in a season when there 
was no trace of vegetation or animal life, but when all around was snow 
and ice. There the heartless mutineers left their captain and their sicl 
companions ; and from that hour to this no trace of their sufferings or theii 
fate has been found. 
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It is a sad fate which often awaits the man who discovers new countries 
or promulgates new and true doctrines. The fate of Henry Hudson is an 
/instructive lesson to all ; and few think, when speaking of the Hudson 
River or Hudson's Bay, of his miserable death on the beach of that 
" northern sea." But no mutiny goes unpunished. If the mutineers place 
themselves for a time beyond the reach of the laws of man, they cannot 
escape the laws of God. The ringleaders in this mutiny met untimely and 
sanguinary deaths on the Esquimaux shore in contests with the natives ; 
and after roaming with the vessel like conscience-stricken culprits in the 
northern seas, afraid to touch the land, and terrified at the sight of a sail, 
enduring all the pangs of hunger and thirst, and all the agonies of remorse 
and fear, they arrived at last at a small port in the north of Ireland, where 
they required to mortgage the vessel before they could obtain food to sup- 
ply their present necessities and to serve them on their voyage to London. 
Many navigators followed Hudson, by whom the coasts of the North 
Atlantic and the Arctic Oceans were traced, and who gave the names that 
now exist. Look over a map of the Polar seas and regions, and few, if any, 
names will be found that are not traceable to British sources. Lancas- 
ter Sound, Prince Regent's Inlet, the Fury and Hecla Strait, Southampton 
Island, the North Georgian Islands, and a host of others, are all of British 
origin, and have been given by enterprising British captains. The most 
striking native name is that given to an island in those regions which was 
called Igloolik, after one of the Esquimaux, who gave to Parry and Ross 
much valuable information about the geographical position of those re- 
gions. How strikingly does the origin of these names shew the dauntless 
energy, perseverance, and power of the Anglo- Saxon race ; a race which, 
nurtured in a bleak and unpromising corner of Europe, growing up in a 
small island overhung with fogs and possessed of a soil not the most fruit- 
ful, has yet impressed its name and left ineffaceable marks of its power in 
every corner of the earth ! Races of men seem to have their rise and fall ; 
they, rise to power and fix their records on the earth, and then like shadows 
pass away. The Assyrian and Babylonian race, who built Nineveh and 
Babylon, and who successively held the world in awe, are gone, and nought 
remainn to tell of their existence save those wonderful ruins that astonish 
and amaze the traveller, and fill the minds of the simple inhabitants of 
those deserted lands with fear and wonder. The mighty Coptic race that 
built the pyramids, and Thebes with its hundred gates, and whose armies, 
under Osiris and Sesostris and the Pharaohs, conquered the world, has 
died out. The modern Egyptian is weak and puny compared with that 
race that four thousand years ago were the lords of the valley of the Nile, 
And among whom the children of Israel passed their captivity. Greece is 
a glorious ruin, " where all save the spirit of man is divine." The polished 
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Athenian, the heroic Spartan, are gone from the earth. Italy is still the 
land of sunshine and of beauty ; Rome still stands beside the Tiber, and 
wields a power that is yet felt throughout Christendom ; a race peoples the 
fair country, but in that race you search in vain for the ancient Roman. 
He, with his eagle eye, his strong-built frame, his iron discipline, his un- 
vanquished will, has passed away, and the place that once knew him knows 
him no more — 

" Roman and Greek have rendered up their trust, 
And men degenerate tread above their dust." 

And so the time will come when the strength shall depart from the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the work of civilisation shall pass into other hands. 
But the memorial of their power shall never pass away ; and in all coming 
time men will know, from maritime names, that the footsteps of this race 
have trod the eternal snows of the Arctic and Antarctic poles ; that it has 
set its impress on all lands ; that its ships have floated on every sea, and 
its flags waved in every haven. And the historian, whose duty it will be 
in the days that are to come to record the perils encountered by this hardy 
Saxon race, in their passion for discovery and their desire for new com- 
mercial routes, will chronicle with admiration and wonder the attempts 
made by the hardy British sailors of the nineteenth century to force their 
way through regions of desolation and death, that in their stern reality 
equalled the appalling pictures created by the wild imaginations of our 
Saxon ancestors of the days of Thor and Woden ; and the poet will regard 
these adventurous sailors as heroes who are as worthy of renown as any 
Greek of. the olden time, and who will sing their praises in strains that 
shall yet be as immortal as those of Homer. 

In speaking of the voyage of Magellan, it was stated that he took pos- 
session of the straits between Tierra del Fuego and the mainland in the 
name of the King of Spain. The monopoly of the passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific was thus enjoyed by the Spaniards ; and the advantages 
of such a passage induced other nations of Europe to find one still farther 
to the south, or one along the coast of America which might have escaped 
the observation of Magellan. Accordingly an expedition was fitted out by 
a Dutch navigator named William Schouter, assisted by a merchant named 
Le Maire. After navigating the coast southwards, they arrived at Ma- 
gellan's Straits. During their progress they landed on several parts of the 
continent, and had intercourse with the natives. Extraordinary stories 
had been told of the giant stature of the Patagonians, and Schouter find- 
ing the natives much above the European height, enticed one of them or 
board one of his vessels, with the view of carrying him back to Holland 
But the officer who commanded that vessel deserted Schouter and pro- 
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ceeded homeward. " The Giant," as the sailors termed the native, died' 
as they arrived at the tropical regions, so that the object aimed at in this 
mutiny also failed. Schouter proceeded farther to the south, and soon 
had the satisfaction of doubling the most southern point of Tierra del 
Fuego, and thus reaching the ocean. This point was called Cape Hoorn, 
in honour of the birthplace of Schouter, and in course of time it has 
become corrupted to Cape Horn. The arm of the sea (as they thought) 
through which they passed was called the Straits of Le Maire, in honour 
of one of the promoters of the expedition ; but recent discoveries have 
shewn that there is no land between Cape Horn and the frozen Southern 
Ocean.; so that the name of the straits of Le Maire, being misappropriate, 
has ceased to be used. To Vaseo Nunez, therefore, we are indebted for 
the discovery of the Pacific Ocean ; to Magellan for opening up a passage 
to it from the Atlantic ; and to Schouter and Le Maire for the discovery of 
the wider way from the Atlantic to the Pacific by Cape Horn. 

Still, with all its advantages, this route from Europe to the Indies was 
not liked. Men conceived that there existed a much shorter passage by 
the north ; and having succeeded in opening up the south-west passage, 
several attempts were made to discover a passage by the north-east. After 
great labour, however, the navigators penetrated little farther than the 
entrance to the White Sea, and the only results were loss of money and of 
men. These attempts to force a passage from Europe through the sterile 
and stormy regions of the Pole to the calm and sunny shores of the Indies 
and Cathay, form a most interesting chapter in the history of man. For, 
although a passage had been discovered, of what use would it have been ? 
Mankind would never prefer a stormy, dangerous, almost impracticable 
passage, to one which, comparatively speaking, was safe and practicable. 
But though, in a commercial point of view, these passages and the attempts 
to find them were valueless, yet they greatly extended our knowledge, and 
afforded an admirable field for the enterprise of our hardy seamen. 

The old English chroniclers give a curious but evidently a fabulous^ 
account of the origin of the name Britain, It is said to be derived 
from Brutus, alleged by some to have been a Greek commander, and by 
others a distinguished Roman. The island of Great Britain, that is, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, was named by the Romans Albion, from its 
rhite cliffs, albus being the Latin for white. The name England is derived 
Vom the Angles, a Saxon tribe, and was first given to the southern part 
>f Britain by Egbert, who first united the Heptarchy into one kingdom. 
1 he Roman name for Scotland was Caledonia, supposed to have been 
erived from Gaelmen, the name of the early inhabitants. The country 
was invaded by the Scots, a tribe from Ireland, who changed the name to 
^cotia. These Scots are by some etymologists traced to the Scythians, 
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a warlike tribe who inhabited the northern parts of Europe in the time 
of the Greeks. The name Ireland cannot be traced to any derivation 
beyond the original name of the country. Its native name was Ir or 
Erin; the Greeks, to whom the island was known, called it I erne; and it 
is easy to see how the present name has been derived. The great geo- 
graphical features of Britain cannot have materially changed since the 
days of the Britons. The surface of the country has been cleared of 
forests, marshes and swamps have been drained, and towns have been 
buiit; but the rivers flow to the sea, and the mountains rear their heads to 
the sky, precisely as they did two or three thousand years ago. Hence we 
find that the names of the rivers and mountains of our country are for the 
most part Celtic, while the names of towns and divisions are chiefly either 
Roman or Saxon. All names with the prefixes aber and car, as Aberdeen, 
Carlisle, are usually Celtic ; aber implying the mouth of a river, and car 
or caer signifying a town. All names terminating in Chester and caster 
are of Roman origin, the terminations indicating a Roman camp ; such 
as Colchester, Winchester, Manchester, Rachester, Doncaster, &c. Again, 
names terminating in ton, ham, wick or wich, burg or burgh, worth, &c. are 
Saxon ; Northampton, Nottingham, Alnwick, Norwich, Bury St. Edmund's, 
Rickmansworth, &c. The names of nearly all the counties of England are 
Saxon, as it was during Saxon times that the division into counties was 
made. London was called by the Romans Londinium, and is most pro- 
bably derived from its native name. The Celtic name of Edinburgh was 
Dun Edin, dun being Celtic for a hill. The Dun was afterwards discarded 
when the hill became covered with houses ; the Edin was retained, and the 
Saxon burgh added. 

It would occupy too much space to pursue these etymological inquiries 
further ; and the subject may be dismissed with the remark, that an inves- 
tigation into the origin of the name of any particular place, when kept 
free from all fanciful analogies, will usually throw great light on its 
history. 



PRONUNCIATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL 

NAMES. 

{From the Appendix to Webster's Dictionary of the English Language.) 



The pronunciation of geographical names has ever been a source of per- 
plexity to all those who are desirous of speaking correctly. But to none, 
probably, has it occasioned so much embarrassment as to the conscientious 
teacher. Anxious not to teach error — not to lead his pupils into faulty 
habits of pronunciation, which it might afterwards be difficult or impossible 
entirely to overcome, he looks around for some rule or guide competent to 
direct him aright, but finds himself involved in a labyrinth of perplexity 
from which he can discover no egress. It is in vain that he turns to the 
practice of the intelligent portion of society, for among them he finds an 
almost infinite discrepancy to prevail. If he attempts to form a system for 
himself, and, in accordance with what may appear to be the clear dictates 
of sound common sense, aims to pronounce all geographical names as they 
are written, giving to every letter its proper English sound, he will meet 
with insuperable difficulties; for it is next to impossible to pronounce 
many foreign names according to the English sound of the letters, e. g. 
Czernigow, Ljusne, Szegedin, &c. In many instances he will be unable to 
determine what is the proper English sound of the letters. What, for ex- 
ample, is the proper English sound of the diphthong ei ? Should it be 
pronounced like ee, as in the words seize, ceiling, receive; or like ai, as in 
vein, weight, inveigh; or like i long, as in height, sleight, &c? Shall Seine 
be pronounced seen, sane, or sine ? or shall we sound the final e, and make 
it see-nee, sai-nee, or si-nee ? Such a system, if system it can be called, 
would evidently lead to the greatest confusion, and increase the discrepancy 
in the pronunciation of geographical names, which is already so prevalent. 
If, on the other hand, he aims to conform his practice to that of our 
most intelligent travellers, and pronounce foreign names as they are pro- 
nounced by the well-educated people of the respective countries to which 
they belong, he will have to encounter the most serious obstacles. For 
even if he has it in his power (which can rarely fall to the lot of any one) 
to learn from competent instructors the elements of pronunciation of all 
the principal European and Asiatic tongues, how shall he be certain that 
the names which he seeks to pronounce, in any particular language, may 
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not be exceptions to the general rules of pronunciation in that language ? 
We shall often find persons who speak French, in general, exceedingly 
well, and who yet pronounce Aix, ai, and Bias (in Gil-Bias), bid, not 
knowing that these names are among the many exceptions to the general 
rule of the French language, which requires that the final consonant of a 
word (not immediately followed by another word beginning with a vowel) 
should be mute. Many persons perfectly familiar with the elements of 
Spanish pronunciation will yet be unable to pronounce correctly such 
names as Queretaro, Panama, Cordova, Merida, and Cardenas, because they 
are not aware that these names form exceptions to the general rule of 
Spanish accentuation, which requires that the accent should be placed on 
the last syllable of a word ending with a consonant, and on the next to the 
last of a word ending with a vowel. From the preceding observations, it 
will be sufficiently evident to every intelligent mind, that if persons should 
attempt to pronounce geographical names according to the English sounds 
of the letters, or should adopt the foreign sounds without any other guide 
than the general principles of pronunciation in each language, they would 
be involved in the greatest embarrassment, not to say inextricable confu- 
sion ; and that, in order to insure uniformity in this department of orthoepy, 
a generally recognised system or standard is absolutely requisite. 

The system of pronouncing, as a general rule, all geographical names 
as they are pronounced by the well-educated people of the respective coun- 
tries to which they belong, though attended with some disadvantages, is, 
on the whole, undoubtedly the best that can be adopted. It is not only 
followed by the best speakers and poets of Great Britain and the United 
States, but appears to be also fully recognised by the Germans, as will be 
seen by consulting some of their most popular works on geography, 
e. g. Cannabich's Lehrbuch der Geographie, and Volger's Handbuch der 
Geographic Even the French, though perhaps less inclined to adopt the 
practices of other nations than any other people in Christendom, shew a 
decided tendency in the same direction. The recently increased facilities 
of intercourse between different parts of the world, by making us familiar 
with the native pronunciation of names in other countries, have doubtless 
exerted a powerful influence towards the introduction of such a system of 
geographical pronunciation. 

A strong argument against pronouncing the names of foreign place 
according to the English sound of the letters, and in favour of calling them 
as they are called by the inhabitants themselves, is derived from the fact, 
that in a multitude of instances the same name is written variously. Thus 
in Spanish, x andj (and g before e and i), having precisely the same sound, 
are sometimes used indifferently in spelling words or names. Heuc< 
we often see Jalisco and Xalisco, both pronounced by the inhabitant* 
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Ha-lis'ko or Ha-lees'ko; Jalapa and Xalapa, both pronounced H£-lap&. 
Xixona is spelled in three different ways, Xixona, Jijona, and Gijona, all 
pronounced He-Ho'na. How perplexing and absurd would it be, sometimes 
to call Jalisco, ja-lis'ko, and sometimes za-lis'ko, or to pronounce Xixona 
sometimes zix-o'na, sometimes je-jo'na or ji-jo'nd, and sometimes ghe-jo'nd 
or ghi-jo'naj Many Asiatic and African names are written variously, ac- 
cording as the writer attributes to the letters he employs a French, German, 
or English sound. Thus, if a Frenchman should visit the capital of Fezzan 
in Africa, and wish to indicate the sound of the name as pronounced by 
the natives, he would write Mourzouk, a German would write Mursuk, and 
an Englishman would, or at least should ', write Moorzook; all these spell- 
ings being intended to represent exactly the same sound. In the same 
manner, the capital of Afghanistan is written Caboul, Cabul, and Cabool; 
the name of another town is written Sourmoul, Surmul, and Soormool. 
What confusion, what barbarous jargon would result from attempting to 
pronounce such names as these according to the ordinary English sounds 
of the letters! We should then have sometimes Mowr-zowk, Ca-bowl, 
(rhyming with howl), and Sowr-mowl, for the ordinary English sound of 
ou is like ow in cow; sometimes Mursuk or Mur-zuck, Ca-but, Cd'bul, 
or Cab'ul, and Sur-mul ; and sometimes Moor-zook, Cab-ool, and Soor-mool, 
which last is the true pronunciation. Hundreds of similar examples might 
be adduced. 

The following generar remarks will serve as a key to the pronunciation 
of the names of places mentioned in this work. 

VOWELS. 

1 . In the continental languages of Europe, a never has a sound like 
that in the English words fate, name, but is usually like the a in far or 

father, sometimes approximating that in fat. 

2. E generally has a sound similar to a in fate, or else to e in met. In 
French it is often silent. 

3. /usually sounds as in our word marine, i. e. like our long e; but 
it is not unfrequently short, as in pin. 

4. has nearly the same sound as in English, in no, not, and nor; 
jxcept in Swedish and Norwegian, when it is pronounced like our oo. 

5. U is pronounced in most languages like our oo ; but in French and 
Dutch it has a sound intermediate between oo and long e, which can be 
learned from an oral instructor only, 

6. Fis usually pronounced like i, that is, like our e. In Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish it sounds like the French u; in Dutch it is like our , 

long i. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

7. The diphthong ae or d is generally pronounced nearly like our a in 
fate, or e in met. In Dutch ae is like a mfar. 

8. Ai and oy are generally sounded like our long i. In French they 
are similar in sound to our a in fate, or ay in day, 

9. Au has generally the sound of the English o«, as in our, sour, &c. 
In French au and eau are pronounced like long o. 

10. JEi and ey are generally proper diphthongs, combining the sounds of 
a in fate and e in me, being similar to ay in day, when this word is pronounced 
very full. In German they are like our long i; in French nearly like our 
a in fate. 

11. Eu in French has a sound similar to u in our word/wr, pr like u 
in tub, but more prolonged ; in German, eu and au sound like oi in English. 

12. The diphthong ie is usually pronounced like our ee, or e long. 

13. Oe or o occurs in several of the European languages, and is usually 
pronounced nearly like the French eu, or e in the English word her. 
Perhaps one who has no opportunity of learning this sbund from an oral 
instructor might form some idea of it by combining the sounds of short u 
and e (u in tub and e in met) thus, ue, and allowing the voice to dwell a 
little on it. Gothe might be pronounced gu St-eh, almost guh'St-ah. Care, 
however, must be taken not to separate the u and e too much. They 
should rather form one long syllable than two short ones. 

14. Oi in French is usually sounded like w5h or wah ; thus tot is pro- 
nounced twtfh or tw£L Sometimes, however, it has the sound of ai, or 
nearly the sound of a in fate. 

15. Ou in French is like our oo. 

16. Ue or U sounds like the French u. 

CONSONANTS. 

The consonants in the continental languages of Europe are generally 
similar in sound to the same letters in English. The following exceptions 
may be mentioned : 

17. B, at the end of a word in German, is pronounced like/?; between 
two vowels in Spanish its sound is similar to v. 

18. C, before e and i in Italian, is pronounced like ch in the Englisi 
word chill ; in the same position in Spanish it sounds like z, or like oui 
th in thin (except in the Catalan dialect, where it has the sound of s). In 
German, c before e, i, and y is pronounced like z or like ts in English. 
In Polish it has the same sound, even at the end of a word : thus Prypec is 
pronounced prip'ets. 

19. D, at the end of a word in German and Dutch, is pronounced like t 
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In Spanish and Danish, between two vowels or at the end of a Word, it has 
a sound similar to th in this. 

20. In all the European languages g is hard before a, o, and u ; in 
German, Danish, Norwegian, and Polish, it is hard in every situation, 
though it sometimes has a guttural sound. Before e and t (or y), in French, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish, it is like the j of these languages. In 
the same position in Italian, it sounds like ourj or soft g. In Dutch it is 
always pronounced like h strongly aspirated. Gu before e and i, in French, 
Portuguese, and Spanish, sounds like g hard. 

21. H, in French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese, is either never pro- 
nounced at all, or else is sounded so slightly that an English ear can 
scarcely perceive it. In the other languages of Europe it has the same 
sound as in English. 

22. /, in Italian, German, Polish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and 
Dutch, is pronounced like our y. In French and Portuguese it has the 
sound of zh, or s in the English word pleasure. In Spanish it is equiva- 
lent to x y being similar in sound to a strongly aspirated h. 

23. M and », at the end of a syllable in French and Portuguese, often 
have a nasal sound, similar to our ng. For example, bon in French is pro- 
nounced almost b6ng ; alem or alen, in Portuguese, is sounded like a-leng'. 
In pronouncing the nasal m and n in French, care should be used not to 
press the back part of the tongue against the palate, as is done in pro- 
ducing the sound of the English ng. 

24. n in Spanish (like nh in Portuguese and gn in French and Italian) 
has the sound of ny ; Mino and Minho are pronounced alike, meen'yo. 
(See 33.) 

25. Qu, before e and i in French, Portuguese, and Spanish, has the 
sound of k. 

26. R, in most European languages, is trilled more strongly than in 
English, particularly at the end of a word or syllable. 

27. S, in many European tongues, when between two vowels, is very 
soft, having almost the sound of our z. In German, it is often so pro- 
nounced at the beginning of a syllable. In Hungarian it sounds like our 
s h or the German sch. 

28. W, in German and some other languages, is nearly similar to 
our v. 

29. X, in Spanish, generally sounds like a strongly aspirated h. (See 
22.) In Portuguese it is pronounced like our sh. 

30. Z, in German and Swedish, has the sound of ts; in Italian, z sounds 
like ds, zz like ts. 

COMBINED CONSONANTS. 

31. Ch 9 in Spanish, has the same sound as in the English word chill 
(except in the dialect of Catalonia, where it sounds like k). In Italian it is 
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